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WOMEN AND MEN. 
LOCAL FICTION. 


To writer can remember when people habitually spoke 

of the Waverley Novels as ‘‘ the Scotch novels,” and 
now we all speak of the Scotch novels again. It is a re- 
freshing bit of sanity, after various literary whims and 
extremes, to find a bit of wholesome Scottish life, such 
as Ian Maclaren gives us, holding its own month after 
month in popularity at the book-stalls. There has been a 
curious analogy in the experience of Scottish and New 
England fiction. Both representing a rugged soil and a 
severely simple life, with a dialect supposed in both cases 
to be wholly unavailable for fiction, both have turned 
out to represent a nearly inexhaustible material—more 
available, in each case, the more it was worked. This is 
probably the case with any soil, at least any which is tol- 
erably homogeneous and simple. The deeper you dig. the 
more you find. Probably any one village would afford 
material for a whole series of Waverley Novels could it 
only be thoroughly explored. But at the same time the 
description must not be mere description; it must reach 
those deep springs of human motive which are the same 
everywhere. Aiming at this, and in sympathy with these 
strong motives, each author will find something of his 
own. No two Scotch parishes are alike, at least if one is 
painted by Barrie and the other by Ian Maclaren; nor 
any three New England hamlets if painted respectively 
by Sarah Orne Jewett, Mary Wilkins, and Alice Brown. 
Miss Jewett will find in hers an element of higher breeding 
and more refined living. Her people will be more in- 
fluenced by sentiment, perhaps sometimes too much so. 
Miss Wilkins’s people will be wonders of keen delineation, 
but their life will be grim—sometimes too grim. Undoubt- 
edly the whole life of New England seems to all Eaglish 
readers much more stern and sombre than it is because of 
her delineations, just as all Americans form a highly ex- 
aggerated impression of the good looks of the English 
people because of Du Maurier's pictures in Punch. The 
latest New England story-teller, Miss Alice Brown, is in a 
fair way to rank as the best of the three, because the 
widest, mellowest, and most genial. Her tales smack of 
the soil in the last degree, and yet leave an impression of 
wholesome enjoyment of life. In fact, one of her favor- 
ite adverbs is “ happily”"—Miss Lucinda went happily 
along. 

Probably all these authors have had the curious experi- 
ence, common to all realistic artists, of first creating their 
types out of the imagination, and then hearing of real peo- 
ple who have dove just the things which the writers had as- 
sumed that they would do. The late Rev. Dr. Andrew P. 
Peabo:ly once stopped me in the street to ask if Miss Wil- 
kins had not lived in girlhood in a certain Massachusetts 
village, which he mentioned, but of which I had never 
honed I doubted the fact, but he was very confident that 
it was so. He had, it seems, attended school in that village, 
and had found in her stories several legends which he had 
heard there asa boy. Telling this afterwards to the lad 
herself, | was assured that she had never been near that vil 
lage, and had scarcely even heard of it. Miss Alice Brown, 
writing her delightful sketch called ‘* Heart’s-ease,” de- 
scribes Miss Lucinda, who, after a lifetime of bondage to 
her stern father, the Judge, is released by his death, and 
plunges immediately into the wild delights, before prohibit- 
ed,of riding on horseback and wearing flowers in her bonnet. 
Miss Brown, after writing this, heard for the first time of 
another maiden lady—also the daughter of a very repressive 
judge—who celebrated her emancipation by immediately 
taking music lessons and studying French,she having been 
prohibited these indulgences up to the age of fifty. In 
the same way, since she imagined the two old ladies in the 
poorhouse who divided their joint room by a chalk line 
and made calls on each other, she is said to have encoun- 
tered old ladies who could name the very house where the 
thing occurred; and after writing ‘‘Told in the Poor- 
house,” she was informed that the estranged couple were 
still living. In truth, the writer of realistic fiction must 
boldly write not merely what has been actually seen, but 
what might have been seen—as the artist Stuart painted 
for the newly enriched Irishman the ancestors he ought 
to have had. 

In the course of time, by studying faithfully any type 
of character, we learn more and more about it, and can 
eclipse all earlier pictures by greater truthfulness. Cooper 
bewitched the world by his heroic and imaginative Indian 
braves; then for years it was the custom to deride his 
Indians as utterly fictitious creations. Now comes Alice 
Fletcher, and by the arduous process of living among the 
Indians, studying their rites and learning their traditions, 
shows them to have been, in the original and unspoiled 
condition, more imaginative, more picturesque, more 
worthy of study, than any Indians of whom Cooper 
dreamed. The labors of many authors,in all parts of our 
vast country, are gradually putting on record a vast range 
of local types. Asarule, however, it is the less educated 
classes which are most easily drawn, though not necessa- 
rily or always the most worth drawing. Hence we are 
acquiring a gallery of rustic groups spread over the con- 
tinent, while the traditions of polish and refinement are 
ignored either for want of personal experience or of skill. 
Unluckily the writer who has succeeded with village life 
always wishes to deal with more artificial society. It is 
as inevitable as the yearning of every good amateur come- 
dian to act Shakespeare. Bret Harte and his successor, 
Hamlin Garland, handle admirably the types they knew in 
early life, but the moment they attempt to delineate a 
highly bred woman the curtain rises on a creaking doll in 
starched petticoats. Few, indeed, of our authors can ven- 
ture to portray, what would seem not so unheard-of, an 
every-day gentleman or lady. But Miss Jewett can pro- 
duce types of the old New England gentry, living perhaps 
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which ls not dignied of gracious; aod Miss Viola ose 


which or gracious; 

boro can depict an old Southern lady, living in a cheap 
New York hoarding-house, toiling her life away to pay 
her brother’s or her father’s debts, and yet so exquisite in 
all her ways that the very page which describes her seems 
to exhale a delicate odor as of faded jasmine. tw 


WASHINGTON’S “CONVENTION 
WINTER.” 

‘(HE third winter of each administration is the most 

important and interesting of the four, either from the 
political or social point of view, and this fateful one of 
1895-6 has so far distanced all third winters of recent 
record. In the world of politics, that of votes and candi- 
dates and nominations, busy with the buying, selling, bar- 
gaining, dickering, and wire-pulling of every sort that 
precedes that greatest spectacle our form of government 
affords—the free choice and honest election of a Chief 
Magistrate—this is popularly called ‘convention win- 
ter.” All of legislation and much of social life have in 
view only the two great political mass-meetings or auc- 
tions of the os summer, and there is even so 
much of met! and direct motive in the routine official 
hospitalities that politicians read the social columns of the 
newspapers with avidity, and ponder over the combina- 
tions of some dinner companies as over the make-up of 
Congressional committees. 

In third winters the new people of each administration 
are settled into their places, and have learned those un- 
written laws and forms necessary to polite living in the 
broader field of a national capital. All have been tested, 
and have given proof of their possession or want of social 
qualities, aud with such values fixed, the social machinery 
moves more smoothly and more rapidly. In convention 
winters candidates and their frie’ have smiles for all, 
and more kindly and pleasant things are seemingly said 
and done than ever before. From one aspect it seems a 
season abounding in milk and honey, dinners of herbs— 
of the choicest kinds maybe—the pipe of peace, the soft 
answer, and of living by the gracious golden rule. Polit- 
ical life even seems very much worth living, until some 
chance reveals the nuder nether side, the jealousy, trea- 
chery, intrigue, and slander that checker and assail a can- 
didate and his followers’ chances. No convention winter 
has ever been enlivened by so many foreign complications, 
such a presentment of international questions, of events 
that will demand space in school histories in centuries to 
come, nor that affords so many topics for consideration 
by those clubs of women, bent on improving their minds 
by studying the great public questions of the day, that 
exist in all other cities in greater number than in Wash- 
ington. 

Convention winter makes great demands upon the wo- 
men of administration families, with whom rests so great 
a chance of making their cause generally popular. Mrs. 
Harrison’s fatal illness resulted from a slight cold caught 
during the busy convention winter, prolonged and aggra- 
vated by the fatigue and nervous exhaustion of unceasing 
social activity. Mrs. Cleveland is taking a more active 
ner socially this winter than during any winter she has 
ived in the White House, and in addition to the routine 
functions that are especially the President’s own official 
entertainments, and go on whether there is a mistress in 
the Executive Mansion or not, bas entertained indepen- 
dently and definitely distinguished a particular circle of 
her own. The state dinners have included larger com- 
panies than usual, more civilians have been bidden to these 
and other functions, and in general the White House has 
better fulfilled its social mission of giving tone and key to 
the capital’s gayer life. 

A ‘convention winter’ is inevitably a “‘ dinner winter,” 
and the feasts go on all the seven days of the week, and 
diners of any consequence are bespoken for weeks to 
come, and asked several times for each favorite dinner 
night of the seven. To the art of giving dinners has suc- 
ceeded the art of dining, and a distinguished guest in the 
city, who complained of being unequal to the continued 
feasting, was chagrined at being told he didn’t know 
how to dine. The art consisted, he was told, in taking a 
light snack at his regular — dinner hour at home, and 
at the banquet set forth for him by Lucullus touching 
only the oysters, a little bread, and refusing all the wines. 
By pursuing such an abstemious course he was warranted 
to dine thirty nights in succession without a moment's in- 
disposition or indigestion—*‘ since,” said his instructor, 
“we don’t go to dinners to eat any more.” Were this 
pursued to its rational end what a saving might result in 
social life. The poorest might provide bread, oysters, and 
Apollinaris water for those whom they delight to honor, 
and as the flowers, the plate, and glass and porcelain are 
not consumed, he might follow the thrifty London fashion 
of hiring these, as well as the fruit. With such disclosures 
from the highest source, what a mockery are all the rec- 
ords of the great dinners, what travesties the beautifully 
written menus, the lists of timbales and truffled trifles that 
cost so dear, and that no one who knows anything eats 
when set before him! 

The death of President Tyler’s son last week drew at- 
tention to the number of former occupants of the White 
House now living here in private life. Mr. Tyler was 
a man of fine culture and of great dignity of manner 
and bearing, but lived in social retirement. For many 
years he had filled a position in one of the departments, 
but age and illness prevented his discharge of its duties, 
and with the last change of officials he was dropped from 
the rolls, and after this sank rapidly away. Mrs. Harriet 
Lane Johnson, although absent this season, considers 
Washington her permanent home, and has a handsome 
residence here. Mrs. Grant this winter purchased a 
home, and makes no secret of her pleasure at returning to 
the city where she enjoyed the —— honors and happi- 
ness, for Mrs. Grant openly declares that the happiest 
years of her life were the eight years spent in the ite 
House. Her daughter, Mrs. Sartoris, has as kindly feelings 
to the city that was her Tage home. Mrs. Garfield 
comes each winter to visit her daughter, Mrs. Stanley 


Brown, but their White House ions are far from 
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fine pale face has still the sadness of that one long sum- 
mer's coney ome ty the dying President's bedside. Ex- 
President was in the city for a ey of days, 
and his daughter, Mrs. McKee, has received all the social 
attentions busiest days admitted of du a visit to 
the wife of her father’s Secretary of State. ith four 
mistresses of the White House, Mrs. Harriet Lane John- 
son, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Garfield, and Mrs. McKee, in the city 
at once, much must be ar for the attractions of their 
old home. The real simplicity of our republican institu- 
tions is attested, too, when one considers how gracefully 
all these women, and particularly the three who as petted 
daughters of Presidents ruled the White House home, have 
taken their part again as any private citizens, quietly, 
simply, unruffled, and unspoiled by the temporary eleva- 
tion to the pinnacle of American life. 

The literary life has been much honored this season. 
Marion Crawford is just now a popular hero in society, 
and Octave Thanet, Frances Courtenay Baylor, and Mrs. 
Craigie, or *‘ John Oliver Hobbs,” have been féted in the 
same degree. Hon. Andrew D. White, who shines as dip- 
lomat and man of letters, is being dined to death since 
troubled Venezuela brought him here, as was Henry Nor- 
man, although only discovered as he was leaving. Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page have been much in evi- 
dence socially this winter, and are building themselves a 
winter home. While Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is 
abroad, Miss Grace Denio Litchfield has returned to her 

retty home. Those literary partners Messrs. Hay and 

icolay remain Washington residents, Mr. Hay having 
great pride in the talents of his elder daughter, whose 
verse has all the swing and music of his own early ballads, 
and Mr. Nicolay an equal pride in the talents of his 
daughter, whose landscapes are hung with honor here and 
at New York picture shows. All these literary and ar- 
tistic folk have — pride and delight in watching the 
new Library Building approach completion; but all so- 
ciety and the city have a pleasure in that excellent work. 
‘* Have you seen the new Library?” is as current a draw- 
ing-room topic as queries of the weather, and resident and 
stranger have equal surprise in examining that splendid 
interior, where the wealth of marble and exquisite carving 
amazes the most travelled, and decorations by the fore- 
most artists are adding to the richness and the splendid 
effects. Librarian Spofford, who has watched the build- 
ing grow after the years and years of hopeless appeals to 
Congress for shelter for his books, is radiant in these days, 
and sees more than his dreams fulfilled in this temple and 
treasure-house of learning. 


THE RECALL OF THE BOOTHS. 


I REMEMBER hearing one of the Panderfelts, some laif 

a dozen years ago, discussing a Salvation Army meet- 
ing at which Mrs. Bullington Booth made an address. We 
were at dinner, and every ove listened when Mrs. Pander- 
felt spoke. That which made the greatest impression, 
however, on those who were seated about the table wus 
the fact that Mrs. Panderfelt herself, unable in the crowd- 
ed meeting to find a seat for herself, had stood for an hour 
or more while Mrs. Booth spoke. That a Panderfelt 
should ever have been at any time compelled by circum- 
stance to stand, and that, having been so compelled, cir- 
cumstance should not then have been counted hard, did 
more, I believe, at that time, to bring about among those 
guests, and among their friends to whom the details were 
recounted, a belief in Mrs. Booth’s power, and in some 
latent force for good in the much misunderstood Salva- 
tion Army, than anything quoted that night from Mrs. 
Booth’s speech. Since then, as we all know, not only 
among intellectual thinkers, but in churches and the more 
worldly walks of life, the Salvation Army has become a 
recognized and greatly esteemed factor in the moral regen- 
eration of our time. Such a meeting, too, as thut last week, 
with Mayor Strong and Mr. Depew both as speakers on 
the platform, to protest against the recall of General and 
Mrs. Booth, proves how sincere is the admiration its labors 
have excited, and how earvest the belief has grown to be 
in the methods it has followed. A certain kind of ridicule 
it has not yet outlived, but for the most part it knows how 
to meet attack. ‘‘ They may laugh as hard as they choose 
at my bonnet,” I heard one of the Army say not long since 
on the platform, *‘ but my nose, at least, will never be as 
red as the ribbon on it.” 

We were in the farther room, and discussing the meet- 
ing, by the Professor and his chair, and some one said it 
was outrageous, just as a real good was being accom- 

lished, to call those away who had accomplished it. A 
eS had fallen on the hearth before Professor Prodgers, 
and he had stooped, with the tongs in bis hands, to pick it 
up. Something the speaker said provoked him, and he re- 
placed the log among its fellows with such energy that 
sparks by the thousand flew up the chimney. Still hold- 
ing the tongs, and still stooping over the fire, he turned 
and looked over his s les. We thought he meant 
to say something, but, curiously enough, though we waited 
in silence, he resumed his chair after a moment without 
a word. 

All the guests in the other rooms had gone, so that Mrs. 
Van Twiller was with us. ‘I have been wondering,” she 
said, ‘‘ whether any of the leaders on the other side felt 
that it was the personal power of the Booths that had be- 
gun to be regarded most among us, rather than the power 
of the Army itself and of the truth it embodies. There is 
always danger of that. We like to embody in some form 
every sentiment we hold, every feeling we possess, and, 
by-and.-by, in our delight of the form we forget the beau- 
ty and the purity of the feeling embodied.” 

** What do you mean by purity?” said the Major's niece. 
“I'm so tired of the weed. Half the people when they 
use it never make you feel purity at all. They only make 
you suddenly conscious of the impurity of most things.” 

The Professor thrust his spectacles up on his forehead, 
and drawing his eyebrows together, looked at the Major's 
niece. He never quite understood her. It is difficult for 
most older people to recognize, in the young, processes of 
development, stages of growth, or io understand that 
certain of the characteristics, or even the moods and atti- 
tudes they exhibit, are phases through which they are 

assing, not fixed and settled habits. The Major’s niece 

growing. and the Professor does not understand. She 
seems to him restless, lacking in consideration, brusque, 
as being without respect for any opinion but her own. 
She seems most of these things, I confess, to us all, and 
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she has lost the charm of her girlhood, which she 

in so marked a Bante # 
ways with a bunch of flowers in her belt, and untold 
admiration in her face for ber uncle Major 
But if one can get over the first shock of ber abruptness 
one must see that she has merely begun to awaken to the 
sense of artificiality in most conventionality without be- 
ing able yet to see the truth which conventiouality was 
once made to cover. 

Mrs. Van Twiller is never offended by the Major's niece. 
She understands her as she does most of us, whatever our 
mood. ‘* Purity,” she said, gently, ‘‘is hard to define, be- 
cause, like most principles, the greater we grow in know- 
ledge of it the greater and farther from us a complete 
knowledge of it a. But the purity of an iden seems 
to me to be the idea of a thing as God first conceived it, 
before individual or national or ecclesiastical interpreta- 
tions touched it, or the exigencies of life and society made 
compromises with it, or enthusiasts set up their own stand- 
ards for measuring it.” 

The Professor drawn his spectacles down again, 
and for the first time I saw him touch the Major's a 
With his hand, as he passed her on his way out, he “ty me 
her shoulder gently. L. H. F. 


f 

| oS OUR PARIS re | 

‘? LETTER & 
Sly has been such a giddy and frivolous week that 

I'm minded to write of nothing but giddy and frivo- 
lous things, especially of teas, which have been, as they 
always are at this season of the year, endless. I wonder 
if we realize t6 what an extent civilization has fallen into 
the habit of expressing a whole range of its polite emo- 
tions through tea? The tea table is almost the nucleus of 
modern society, which is easily accounted for, I think, 
when we consider what society is. Speaking of society, 
it is the fashion to berate it, to accuse it of being idle, 
frivolous, immoral, of I don’t know what not. But all 
this comes, it seems to me, because we don’t understand 
its nature. Society is something created for the promo- 
tion of sociability principally, and whatever contributes 
to sociability comes within its province, and whatever 
doesn’t it doesn’t want So when we talk about its being 
frivolous, we must remember that it would very soon be- 
come a bore if it took upon itself to be serious. We some- 
times hear people pitching into society for not having 
more appreciation for sterling worth. ‘*I don’t see why 
little Mrs So-and-so is such a social success,” they say. 
**There is nothing in her And there is Mrs. The-other- 
one, who is so charitable and good and clever, and who has 
written such a clever article on the social tendencies of the 
age, isn’t in the least appreciated. It’s only society who 
is the loser, however,” they add, with a sniff. But little 
Mrs. So-and-so, always charmingly dressed, bright, gay, 
amusing, brings to society exactly what it wants—soci- 
ability. What have charity, goodness, articles on social 
or any other tendencies, got to do with that, pure and sim- 
ple? Besides, who knows the “ fond d’dme” of little Mrs. 
So-and-so, the good she may be doing with her left hand 
all the time that her right is held out so continually, with 
such a brilliant smile, to the world? or who knows what 
self-sacrificing existence she may lead in the privacy of 
her own home? Society has no time te go about examin- 
ing into these things, or into the 7 of people's souls 
generally, which is not its affair. It can only judge by 
appearances, and has only time to examine people on their 
qualifications for what services it requires them to give 
her. X has painted a remarkable picture, Y has written 
an unusual book, and yet society does not invite them to 
its functions. But what society asks of X and Y is not 
their ability to paint pictures or write books, but their 
ability to make themselves agreeable, and not only to in- 
terest others in what they are doing, but to interest them- 
selves in what others are doing. If they have nothing to 
talk about but paintings and books, other people, who 
perhaps are not interested in either, are not going to cry for 
them as companions. When they get to be great enough, 
they will become great features of drawing - rooms, for 
decorative purposes, like orchids and such things, but 
that is all, so far as the world goes. And meanwhile so 
few of them are great enough, and so few will take the 
trouble to contribute anything towards sociability, that 
the foreigner visiting America continues to say, from time 
to time, that he ‘‘ met neither artists, men of letters, nor 
statesmen, because none of these were in society.” 

I started out to write about teas, but now that I've got 
off the subject I may as well go on and say some of the 
other things that foreigners visiting America say about 
us, the Marquis de Castellane, for instance. The Marquis 
de Castellane says there is no such thing in America as 
society at all. ‘‘The word ‘society,’” he says—I quote 
from an article called ‘‘ A Fortnight in the United States,” 
published in La Revue de Paris—‘‘ is an expression that 
has no reason for existing there That which is limited in 
France by birth, by talent, by certain honorary situations, 
is limited by nothing in America. The Americans prac- 
tise very little the arts, they cultivate letters but little, 
and there exist with them but few state positions, since 
state functions are not considered an honor in the United 
States. So he who should undertake to give a portrait of 
‘ society ’ there would be throwing —— his time.” Vari- 
ous other things the Marquis de Castellane teaches us in 
his article, such as that there is no such thing as luxury 
in America. ‘‘ The tenue of the houses reputed the most 
elegant,” he says, ‘‘is simpler than that of those of the 
bourgeoisie of Paris or London,” which is rather hard 
lines on those who entertained M. de Custellane. 

His article is not a new one, and I presume you read it 
when it came out, but I’ve been reminded of it lately be- 
cause of the revelations of French society that have been 
going on in connection with the Lebaudy affair. Every 
morning at breakfast we hav. had for our delectation the 
events of ‘‘ La petite terreur,” as it is called; the melan- 
choly disappearance within the walls of Mazas prison of 
this or that boulevardier or prominent society man. And 
the explanation of it all is in precisely what the Marquis 
de Castellane reproaches us with, the very organization of 
that French society to which a man is eligible who has 
either birth, talent, or what is called an honorary situation. 








. you remember a remark 

Maupassant’s books, when “ Bel-Ami,” in the beginni 
Forester, when he invites him to 
dinner, that he himself not a dress suit. Forester was 
stupeftied. ‘* You haven't a dress suit?” he says. ‘ Bigre! 
Betier be without a bed in Paris than without a dress 
suit.” A Frenchman must havean entrée to the “ monde,” 
and he will do nothing that will compromise this, for the 
simple reason that it would shut him out of the compan- 
ionship of the friends he wants, of the world of intellect 
and retinement, of all that he most cares for in life, in fact. 
Suppose, then, that he finds himself through with his 
studies and his military service, well educated and with 
cultivated tastes, because education and cultivation are to 
be had in Paris for the asking, and that he has no “gem © 
or only a little. He must earn some, but it must be in 
some way that will be recognized by the ‘‘ monde ”—that 
is, he must have what is called a ‘‘ position.” He must 
have his address in tout Paris, nothing added to that ad- 
dress that would make him ineligible, in the way of a pro- 
fession, and then, provided he certain social quali- 
fications, he can go anywhere. Nothing more astonished 
me than this state of things when it was first explained 
to me by a French acquaintance. He was what the 
French would call a raté—that is, a man who hadn't made 
a success of life from a worldly point of view. He started 
out as the editor of a paper. e was well born, and an 
Orleanist, and then as the republic came up more and 
more, the paper went down, aud finally failed. Then he 
tried something else, and something else, and the last I 
heard of him he was trying to be a deputy of the “* rallié” 
party—that is, the converted republicans who have come 
over from royalism. ‘‘ But it’s not the minute that they 
come over to us that we’re going to make deputies out of 


. them,” one of his friends said to me. So the man goes 


on. I suppose he has three hundred dollars a year, and 
when I last saw him, which was a year or two ago, he 
didn’t look as though he really had enough to eat, and yet 
he looked distinguished, had charming manners, and was 
a perfectly honorable and high-bred gentleman. ‘* Why 
don’t you go to work?” I said to him once, when he was 
talking to me about all this. He knew intimately . friend 
of mine who is dead now, and it was at her house that we 
used to talk most informally about everything. ‘* Be- 
cause one can only work at certain kinds of things here,” 
he answered. ‘‘Once I have lost my equality with my 
friends I can never get it back again. And those par- 
ticular positions are almost impossible to get.” A less 
honorable man would have become one of the hangers-on, 
the exploiters of Max Lebaudy. A less honorable man 
would have been mixed up with Panama, or one of the 
other French scandals of that kind. 

Certainly we should be glad that our society isn’t or- 
ganized to such a point as that,and yet I don’t know 
that we shall ever be es respected by outsiders, 
from the social stand-point, until it is organized a little 
more, on a more cosmopolitan basis, at least that makes 
less account purely of wealth and display. But then 
won't each side, society as it is now, and the people 
** practising-the arts and cultivating letters,” perhaps have 
to go half-way? But it may be that it is 1 who am narrow. 
I may judge too much from the point of view got in a cor- 
ner of Paris from which I see defile an endless procession 
of young American workers in all sorts of arts. So many 
of them strike me as developing themselves only one- 
sidedly. They are strong in their work, but often abso- 
lutely without that social ideal which we need in America 
just as much. KATHARINE DE FOorREsT. 














THE BLOUSE-COAT FOR SPRING. 


ae ag tay oer dressmakers who are preparing out- 
fits for Southern travellers are using the models that 
will appear later in the North in spring and summer 
dresses, For serge, alpaca, duck, and piqué gowns they 
are making as waists a pretty belted garment called the 
blouse-coat. This simple coat, with cool and rather ne- 
gligee look, has chic as well. It was introduced late in 
the summer last year, was worn in the house during the 
autumn, and, st to say. reappeared from Paris in the 
winter made as an outside coat of furs. It was usually of 
baby-lamb or seal skin, with huge shawl-collar of chin- 
chilla, the garment drawn into shape apparently by a 
richly jewelled Russian belt of gold and colored stones. 

This peculiar belted sacque is really an English gar- 
ment revived from longago. It is a loose affair, with but 
few seams, usually only those under the arms, unless a 
large bust compels darts in front. It extends about four 
iockae below the belt, and, as already said, is drawn into 
shape by the belt, which, when permissible, is of white 
leather, then of satin ribbon, and often of gold ribbon or 
of silver. The front is ornamented by shawl revers, 
and the collar turns down widely. Sleeves are of gigot 
shape or the straight bishop sleeve, as may be preferred. 
Mother-of-pearl buttons with eyes, or else small gilt, sil- 
ver, or steel buttons are used, according to the material 
of the gown. 


WHITE SERGE GOWNS. 


This little coat-waist is used for white serge gowns for 
yachting in Southern waters, and for visiting country 
houses and hotels en route. It is beautified by revers and 
turned-over collar of white gros grain trimmed pe the 
edge narrowly with the merest curves or vine of appliqué 
lace, or that Sateen in the shops as Honiton braid lace. 
A white leather belt, quite narrow, is considered appro- 
priate for this gown. It should have a square buckle cov- 
ered with the leather, or else a handsome gold buckle. 
The plain gored skirt of serge, well lined, flares to six 
yards in width at the foot. 

To accompany such immaculate white gowns Madame 
Barnes adds a separate waist of Japanese silk of natural 
colors and designs. Pomegranate-red, yellowish-green, 
and pale yellow grounds are shown, with almond-tree 
blossoms and other flowers of Japan. Very fine Jap- 
anese crapes are imported by dressmakers for this pur- 
pose, and are made up very full in accordion pleating, with 
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. Crimped and J 
with large crimps almost like ran | pleating have 
been im by some of the large shops, but even at 
this early writing have been all seized upon by clever 
shoppers, who seem to know itituitively the coming pop- 
ular thing. 

Those who are weary of serge use white alpaca for 
their yachting suits. hese have a blouse-coat with a 
fancifully cut collar of’ gleaming white taffeta, and are 
worn with a belt of gold ribbon. 

White duck suits have also the belted coat cut to droop 
over the belt amply all around, and thus allow for shrink- 
age. Of course all duck should be shrunken before it is 
cut out, but it is the experience of many that the drawing 
up does not stop with the first washing. The great im- 
provement in the —_ of duck seen last year is again 
noted, the very fine qualities keing much like Irish linen. 
Dull white leather belts are especially appropriate with 
duck dresses. All the seams are strapped, and the collar 
and revers are simply stitched on the edges. The perfect- 
ly plain skirt is nearly six yards wide at the foot. Large 
women who like loose-fronted jackets will have their 
duck coats open and straight in the front, the belt cross- 
ing the back only, and ing inside the under-arm 
seams to meet beneath the open fronts under a soft vest 
of Persian silk. As the vest droops in blouse fashion it 
conceals the belt and does not allow the large waist of the 
wearer to be clearly defined. 


GRASS-LINEN GOWNS. 


New gowns of grass linen will take on an air of decided 
richness by reason of their trimming of gold lace appli- 
quéd in medallions on the fabric and the material beneath 
cut away. Beside medallions of oval, square, or trefoil 
shape, there are also bow-knots of large and effective 
size. Narrow gold insertions will be used in straight 
bands or in Greek squares, or to make tie-bows with open 
Louis Seize loops and floating curved ends, As we have 
already said, the shops are importing very Eastern-looking 
fabrics of these sheer écru linens interwoven with stripes 
or crossbars of gold, or with gold bands near the selvage 
for making trimming. Still others have both gold and 
silken stripes, some of the latter being of very pale shades, 
and others of the most brilliant dyes. The belted waist 
of grass linen is gathered at the belt-line on an easily fitted 
lining of the same, which may be partly low in the neck. 
The entire waist is decorated with the gold-lace appliqué 
figures, or else they are confined to the front and to the 
top of the back somewhat in yoke shape. Full gigot 
sleeves have similar medallions inserted on half their 
length, either in the fulness across the top or else around 
the closer part on the forearm. A frill of gold lace may 
fall on the hand. ‘The collar and belt are of white satin 
ribbon overlaid with small appliqué designs of gold lace. 
The skirt is five or six yards wide at the foot with a deep 
hem, and hangs from the belt on a gored foundation skirt 
of the grass linen. It may be left quite plain, or it may 
be trimmed with lace applications above the hem. 

Clear bright green is a charming color for the ribbons 
that complete grass-linen gowns. It gives them a cool 
look that the fabric does not possess, although it is really 
most pleasant for midsummer wear. Pale pinkish-violet 
ribbons were used last season with these gowns, and a 
creamy-white satin ribbon was found to be very effective. 
Turquoise blue is announced as the leading color for next 
summer, and in its greenish tints may look well with grass 
linen. 


DIMITY DRESSES. 


Some of the daintiest yet most unpretending wash 
dresses will be of dimity, dom and fine, with the corded 
lines extremely small. The colored grounds are newest, 
yet there are many with white surfaces so nearly covered 
with clusters of small yellow, rose, or green figures, leaves, 
or flowers that they produce a colored effect, and these 
are said to wash particularly well. By way of trimming 
they have insertions of Valenciennes lace let in—not mere- 
ly laid on—in large squares on the entire waist and sleeves, 
and forming an effective row above the hem of the skirt. 
Some of these insertions are an inch and a half wide. 
They are also formed into open-looped bows, and applica- 
tions of ribbons are used in the same way. A large bow 
of lace is let in at each side of the top of the front of the 
waist, and a single one in the back. These have very simply 
cut belted waists, their only seams under the arms, unless 
a large figure requires an under-arm form, and they are 
occasionally worn over half-low linings, and the waist is 
cut down in a very small square about the throat. This 
is for extremely hot places and for very young women and 
girls yet in their teens. 

Large collarettes of satin or of taffeta of the color pre- 
vailing in the dimity are worn with such waists. The 
are completed by a ruffle in which the lace is inecrted. 
Simpler gowns, high about the neck, are completed by a 
draped stock of ribbon with a very large bow at the back, 
and a belt to correspond. 

The full skirt is worn over an entirely separate skirt of 
the dimity, gored closely, and trimmed with a flounce of the 
same ed with Valenciennes lace that has a scalloped 
edge. e outside skirt is trimmed down either side with 
ribbon, starting at the belt, and ending at the knee in a 
bow with flat open loops and waving ends. 

Though color prevails in the dimity frocks, one of the 
most charming yet made is of white and black, with a 
large collarette of clear green taffeta ribbon finely tucked 
in clusters to alternate with insertions of Valenciennes. 
This is bordered by a deep ruffle of the ribbon; in which 
Valenciennes an inch and a half wide is inserted. Narrow- 
er insertions of Valenciennes are let in to form plaids on 
the entire waist and sleeves. The waist has no fulness at 
the top, but is gathered into a belt. The lace crossbars 
are about four inches square. The neck has no high col- 
lar, and is cut down slightly square in front where the 
taffeta collarette rolls over. Bishop sleeves are also cross- 
barred with narrow insertions. The skirt has a row of 
these lace plaids inserted above a very deep hem. It is 
made quite wide at the foot, and is not closely gored at 
the top, even at the front and sides, being sh in two 
or three rows below the belt. It is worn over a separate 
skirt of the same dimity, quite closely ss, ahd trimmed 
with a flounce of the same edged with scalloped Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

















1 WORD FOR THE HOUSEKEEPER. 
be housekeeper, as a rule, acquires her profession at 
haphazard. She cannot gain facility in it by taking 
a theoretical course of study in college or class-room, 
partly because no adequate chairs exist, and, moreover, 
its departments are so many and so various that it takes a 
lifetime of practice to grow familiar with their require- 
ments. Think of it. The ordinary housekeeper must 
know something of cooking, that she may successfully 
direct her cook, if she have one, or perform the work her- 
f, either by reason of domestic changes or financial 
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stress, she have none. Few of the women who officiate in 
the usual American kitchen in this capacity are such mis- 
treases of their art that they do not need guidance, over- 
sight, and instruction. The real presiding genius in a 


majority of homes must be the wife or daughter—the lady, 
in other words, who is the true loaf-giver of the house- 
hold, in the beautiful old significance of the term: a term 
not to be superseded by the blunt and, in this instance, 
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inexact expression woman, 
which defines sex, but does 
not indicate rank 

The lady who keeps house, 
as a lady often does, must 
know how to buy provisions 
as well as how to dispose of 
them to advantage when 
bought Not above frugali- 
ties, if she would be generous 
ly lavish in charities or boun- 
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tiful to her children and guests, she will have an eye to 
the coal-bin and the wood-pile, allowing no waste there or 
elsewhere. Her store-room, her pantries, her closets and 
shelves, her pipes that carry hot and cold water through 
the rooms, or her well that stands at her door, are each 












Fig. 1.—Cosrume wira Louis XVI. Coat.—{See Fig. 2.] 


For diagram of skirt aud description see pattern-eheet Supplement. 
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and every one matters for her personal attention, or mat- 
ters which she intelligently cares for and delegates to re- 
sponsible subordinates. She guards the family health by 
her knowledge of sanitary science, and the latest discov- 
eries and inventions are of interest to her because of their 
bearing on byt ne. 

The housekeeper must be a bit of a family doctor, and 
have a deft band in simple surgery; or at least, if she is 
not so far superior to nerves that she cannot control her- 
self at sight of blood, she must be cool enough to send 
at once for help in an emergency. No mother brings up 
a houseful of boys and girls without having bruises to 
soothe, cuts to bind up, pak burns to dfess. Her acquaint- 
ance with simple remedies must be more than superficial; 
she must have her little cabinet or closet with the reme- 
dies at hand, not omitting old linen for bandages and 
sticking-plaster in strips, linseed oi] and lime-water, tur- 
pentine and camphor, and other similar things, all ready 
for immediate use. It is to the housekeeper that every- 
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body turns for everything, and she must 
possess presence of mind and an equable 
temper to meet the demands made upon 
her. 

Beyond and above these requisites of 
tact, good temper, and quickness in availing 
herself of resources, the housekeeper is dur- 
ing the first years her children’s teacher as 
well as their nurse. She gives them their 
earliest knowledge of God; their first spir- 
itual development is in her hands. At her 
knee the morning and evening prayers are 
repeated ; she croons over their heads the 
lullabies which are often bymns of praise. 
The world will claim them by-and-by, but 
the babies belong to the mother, aud her 
love, her conscience, her faith, stamp them 
in the plastic — which they spend in 
the nursery. Later she will superintend 
their school life, and when they are in acad- 
emy and college they will still be her charge 
in a way, as she will be comrade and confi- 
dante in chief to them. 

During all this time the housekeeper is 
her husband’s counsellor and trusted friend, 
his nearest and best adviser, the sharer of 
his burdens. As prosperity increases, she 
crowns it; as adversity falls, she assists him 
to bear it bravely. One sees how rare a 
womanhood may devote itself to the life- 
long occupation of the comparatively ob- 
scure lot which is called housekeeping. It 
matters little whether the lot be in a man- 
sion on the Avenue or a modest apartment 
up many flights of stairs, in a farm-house 
or a cottage by the sea, the training gotten 
by knack of doing this and that little thing 
over and over, after the fashion of Mr. 
Squeers and the “winder,” stands the 
housewife in good stead. She may not be 
perfect, but she is usually respectable, and 
the comfort and pleasure and growth in 
grace of old and young largely depend on 
her skill and fidelity. 

On her cheerfulness, too, and her cour- 
age, and back of these on her health, of 
which it is incumbent on her to take the 
most intelligent and conscientious care, the 
home of which she is the moving spirit 
leans its weight. Truly she is honorable in 
her day and her sphere. 


























CHAPTER IV. 


MORE OR 


“WE ARE ad 


phe burdens of Mary Dee and of young Gilbert Rood 
charged Sylvester's heart heavier and heavier at in- 
tervals all the nextday. But it was at intervals; for he 
had much on his bands, and they had no right to be put, 
even as to a finger-tip, into this sentimental pie that he 
had discovered a-baking and burning. As it happened, 
too, he was spared the meeting with Mary Dee that he 
feared he could not face, however brief, without leading 
her to divine his discreditable robbery of her secret, along 
with his intense interest in it. The afternoon brought 
pupils in their usual quick succession, and his cozy parlor 
was full of songs and study. 

Just after Sard had thrown himself down, in unusual 
nervous weariness, the last pupil gone, he remembered an 
invitation several days accepted. Half provoked, he hasti- 
ly changed his clothes. The invitation was from an artist 
not far away, with whom he had something like an inti- 
macy. 

**Come to dinner at 6.30,” it said. 
going to have Mareptos. There will be only six or seven 
of us. I expect that it will be interesting. VAN.” 

‘*Mareptos?” questioned Sylvester, as he ran over the 
note again. ‘‘ Who is, what is, Mareptos? A new game? 
Or a disease?” He could not recall where he had read the 
name, which nevertheless struck him as not unfamiliar. 

** Ah, I have it!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Mareptos is the mes- 
merist, the mind-reader, hypnotist, or whatever they call 
itnow. Van Zile sent me the London Telegraph with that 
article last summer. I wonder when the man came over? 
1 haven’t seen the interviewers’ industry in print yet.” 

Even if Sylvester had read more carefully in the bewil- 
dering chaos of an American newspaper he would have 
fount only a very brief paragraph or two on Mr. Theron 
Casimir Mareptos. Mr. Mareptos was visiting America 
incognito, much out of health, and at present wholly 
unprofessionally. ‘‘The nervous demands of his last 
‘season’ in Paris and London” (so noted one curt no- 
tice) ‘‘had made travel and a complete rest desirable. 
Mr. Mareptos would give no exhibitions until, at the earli- 
est, the autumn.” 

Mr. Theron Casimir Mareptos, it may as well be men- 
tioned here, was given out to be (what two-thirds of his 
name suggested) a Greek. Perhaps, incidentally, he was 
as Greek as his surname, and his nose so indicated, not to 
speak of his published bits of autobiography and his allu- 
sions to his early home in Athens. But he spoke several 
languages quite as well as his supposed native one. Every 
now and then somebody who ought to know insisted that 
he spoke them better. He had Jewish traits of person 
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and feature, and, like many gifted sons of Israel, he was 
very much a wanderer in the interests of the occult—and 
of his pocket. He lived much in London. It is only 
justice to say that report insisted that the accomplish- 
ments of Mr. Mareptos as what he called a ‘‘ mind-influ- 
encer ”’ were so out of the common that he should be ad- 
mitted a genuine mystery. If at all a humbug, certain of 
his feats defied analysis on that ready assumption 

Van Zile’s studio presented a cheerful aspect when Sy1- 
vester entered it that evering. His round-faced, iively 
host, a picture of comfortable and busy bachetntheeh 
came hospitably to meet him in the anteroom, and drew 
Sard into the spacious quarters beyond. It was a good- 
sized studio, and space was not its only luxury. Van Zile 
was not constrained to limit his expenditures for greenish 
yellow gobelins, silky rugs devoid of mineral and all oth- 
er colors, and carved furniture. His workshop looked 
properly picturesque, though without eye-tiring litter. 
In the middle of the room extended now a big table, laid, 
and shining with its white cloth and silver, and graced by 
a twisted vase full of cattleya. Seated here and there, 
waiting for Sard (as the delayed last guest) and the host’s 
signal to the caterer, were chatting several men. 

All ofthem were known to Sylvester by evenings of the 
same hospitality. Sylvestershook hands with Udall Forde, 
the architect; with Breezer, the marine painter ; with Lucius 
Haight, the musical editor of a daily journal; with Lan- 
caster, the literary reviewer on the same staff. As the 
centre of their civilities, Van Zile led Sylvester toward 
a gentleman seated with his back to them as they ap- 
proached. He turned, and immediately it was obvious 
that only names, at most, were needed in the introduc- 
tion. Sylvester and Mr. Theron Casimir Mareptos smiled 
and shook hands in welcome recognition. 

** Of all the men in the world—the rest of the company 
excepted, of course,” remarked Mr. Mareptos, cordially, in 
a trainant voice less Grecian than English-Hebrew—“‘ of 
all the men in the world, Iam most charmed to have the 
honor of meeting Mr. Sard—again.” 

** Again!” said Van Zile. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say that 
you and Sard—Mr. Sard and you—have ever met until 
this moment?” 

** We most certainly have happened to do so,” answered 
Sylvester. 

“And Mr. Sard will assent to my saying that J remem- 
ber the meeting most particularly,” added Mareptos, in 
his dulcet tone. 

** You have been ill in your hotel almost ever since you 
landed last Saturday,” quoth Van Zile. 

‘** Nevertheless, the strange, the romantic meeting has 
occurred, Mr. Sard has given me the privilege of joining 
him and all of you to-night—I think I may say. For 
your friend, my dear Van Zile, has saved my life.” 
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‘Here have we 
Pray did it occur in this world, or 
Mr 
Sard has not been abroad since the last Baireuth satur 


‘Saved your life!” laughed Van Zile 
mystery, gentlemen! 
in another and better—or worse—one, Mareptos? 
nalia.” 

‘*And yet it was across the water that I met Mr. Sard, 
my dear Mr. Van Zile.” 

** Don’t tell them the facts, Mr. Mareptos,” laughed Syl- 
vester. ‘‘ Already it would disappoint their expectations.” 

‘* But we shall insist,” remonstrated Udall Forde, hold- 
ing out a protesting hand. ‘‘ You have roused the tiger 
of curiosity.” 

‘*Let us have every bit of the supernatural in it, at 
least,” begged Lancaster. 

** None but the curious deserve the rare,” 

‘** Well, the fact is—” began Sylvester. 

Mr. Mareptos held up a monitory finger and smiled. 
‘‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Sard,” he interpolated; ‘but 
just one moment, please.” Then to the others. ‘“ Gen- 
tlemen, if you will be so very amiable as to excuse Mr 
Sard and me from this little narrative until after dinner, I 
think it can then be made more interesting. Indeed, I 
shall be happy to save Mr. Sard trouble by my share in 
the telling.” And Mr. Mareptos looked inquiringly from 
one of the group to another with the expression of a 
rather old but affectionate lad, arguing tentatively for a 
half-crown. 

There was a prompt acceptance. ‘‘ After dinner it 
shall be,” assented Van Zile. Van Zile suspected that Mr. 
Mareptos knew what he was about now—as always. 

‘More and more mysterious,” said Breezer. ‘‘ But 
make the tale long and strong, to compensate us for the 
delay.” 

“Put them next to one another at table, Van Zile,” sug- 
gested Forde, ‘‘ then they can cook up the dish and spice 
it high.” 

‘*T wish that I could conceal my stenographer,’ 
Lancaster. 

** Ladies are not admitted, Lancaster, in diesen heil'gen 
Hallen.” 

“Except Van Zile’s modeis, Mr. Sard.” 

** And models of discretion,” Van Zile added, ‘‘ such as 
I know Lancaster’s young lady surely to be,” 

“Such another pearl the dark unfathomed caves of 
typewriting do not bear,” remarked Lancaster. ‘‘ By-the- 
bye, Breezer, what’s become of the corner of ‘ Fingal’s 
Cave at Sunset’ that the plastering fell down on?” 

‘*Mended, concealed, adorned, my good sir!” replica 
Breezer. ‘‘I shall ask my gentleman a hundred dollars 
more for reparation. Besides that, I am commissioned 
to paint a sunrise for him—without regard to either va 
riety or expense of colors.” 

The conversation became desultory again during the 
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dinner-waiting. Sylvester found it a good opportunity to 
study Mr. Mareptos externally. 

The mind-influencer, mesmerist, hypnotist, or whatso- 
ever was the most approved name for his calling, appeared 
now po more inysterious, not a whit more unconventional, 
than be had seemed among the passengers on the Brooklyn 
ferry-boat. He was of modest stature, gracefully built, 
and possessed remarkably neat-hands and feet. His 
clothes were of a superlatively good fit. His face was 
gravely pleasant—pale, with a lack of color that did not 
seem normal to the smooth olive skin, and the features of 
it were harmonious if not wholly Hellenic. Its fine oval 
was luminous with the singularly intense concentrated 
guze from a pair of the darkest blue eyes that Sylvester 
had ever remarked. In observing their changeful depths, 
‘* All such queer gentlemen have singular eyes, they say,” 
thought Sard, ‘‘ but really the most noticeable thing about 
this man's pair is that they suggest male sapphires. Mr. 
Mareptos, you are probably too busy to be a lady-killer, 
but your capital for it is obvious.” Mr. Mareptos also 
had extremely even and white fittle teeth, that nearly al- 
ways showed themselves in his slow smile at the end of a 
sentence. Altogether the mesmerist was distinctly good- 
looking, unobtrusive, gentlemanlike, and but slight! y—Ori- 
ental. He could talk with ease and ample information on 
all sorts of topics, it appeared, from old china to Conti 
nental politics, in English, seldom at loss for exactly the 
right phrase, and wholly idiomatic. ‘To bis profession he 
did not refer. He was a practised listener, though Syl- 
vester noticed that, more skilfully than angead whom 
he ever had met, Mareptos concealed the bad habit of 
quietly observing other people while he talked. 

A very sociable and merry little dinner it proved to be. 
Just before they sat down Sylvester found a chance to 
speak to his host a private word. 

‘*Is your friend likely to give us a bit of a professional 
exposition before the evening is over? I suppose that we 
oughta’t to expect it; and you can’t even intimate that it 
would please us vastly.” 

‘‘No. I haven't spoken of it. But Marepios has.” 

** Ah! so much the better.” 

“You see, he will very likely make some few public 
appearances in town next fall, before he sails—doctors or 
no doctors. Lancaster is here. I have given Lancaster a 
strong character for influence with the general press. 
Really, he can serve Mareptos a good deal. Mareptos 
wus so civil to me in London last November that I want 
him to be successful in individualizing himself here. I 
think we shall see something characteristic later in the 
night. He’s not one of your no-song, no-supper gentle- 
mean, though—as you see.” 

At the table Sylvester and Mr. Mareptos did not have 
the privileges of neighborhood that Udall Forde had sug- 
gested. The guest of honor sat between his host and Lan- 
caster. There was no exclusiveness in the conversation, 
and it ranged and changed gayly and cleverly. As the 
tongues grew freer and the spirits higher, Van Zile’s face 
beamed with quiet satisfaction. Mr. Tprepses told excel 
lent stories—none of them with ‘* mind-influencing ” as a 
theme. In this little company of hard workers nobody 
took much wine. Sylvester observed that Mr. Mareptos 
allowed his final glass to stand almost untouched, as the 
barrier to others. He also found Mr. Mareptos'’s eyes— 
those strangely beautiful eyes,so limpid and keen—resting 
on his own; and seldom without a special and friendly 
quickening of their brightness. There was nothing psy- 
chologically disturbing about the encounter. 

As departed what slight formality had hung in the 
air before dinner owing to unequal acquaintanceship in 
the group, and with the coffee and smoking, began to 
spring out allusions to the occult profession of Mr. Ma- 
reptos. 

**T understand that you have not found it a wholly 
healthful one,” remarked Lancaster, ‘‘ however easily you 
utilize it.” 

‘* Less so than would be convenient for me, Mr. Lanceas- 
ter. But no profession is healthful in which we allow 
ourselves, little by little, to overwork. A railway porter 
or a mind-influencer—it is quite one as to that result.” 

“Mr. Mareptos,” spoke Breezer, *‘ suppose that during 
one of your ordivary exhibitions—you call them exhibi 
tions, don’t you?—or for two or three of them, a hap 
pen to have a good many difficult subjects? You call 
them ‘subjects,’don't you? You know what I mean—the 
intractable, unsusceptible sort of article, such as I have 
seen worked over by gentlemen in your line, with whom it 
is hard to do one’s self justice. Now, aside from any an- 
noyasee at such 4 chance, is not that an experience ner- 
vously very tiring?” 

Mr. Mareptos laughed gently. ‘‘I do not somehow re- 
call any experience of that description. No, I think not.” 

‘Really? Then you are fortunate, it seems to me,” re- 
plied Mr. Breezer, slightly and unnecessarily elevating his 
eyebrows. ‘‘I thought that such situations bothered all 
mesmerists. There is Binssen, the Norwegian hypnotist 
—you know of him, I dare say?” 

**L know of Mr, Bingsen.” 

“Why, even Binssen and Leon Walter, the Englishman 
—they confess to meeting subjects so troublesome as to 
spoil the interest of an evening now and then. Is that 
really so novel?” 

wy Perhaps not so with the gentlemen whom you name,” 
auswered Mr. Mareptos, sweetly. ‘‘I am only drawing 
on my own experience, you see. And then, the processes 
of mind-influencing which I have found practicable are 
not the same, I dare say, with the—the mesmerism of those 
gentlemen.” 

‘Mr. Breezer inquires because he is a bad ‘subject’ 
himself,” remarked Van Zile. ‘‘ Your last test was with 
Binssen, too, that evening in the Oscarhof.” 

* True,” returned Breezer, with satisfaction ; ‘‘ and I have 
had good cause to think as much after trying to be sport 
for the Philistines through more than the potent Mr. 
Binssen! Mr. Mareptos,” he went on, complacently, “I 
wish, while we are on the topic, you'd define for me the 
difference between plain old - fashioned mesmerism and 
these new -fangled systems of some such faculty—this hyp- 
notism, mind-influencing, body-influencing, and so on. Ts 
it true that there is not any difference? Is it true that the 
doctors would not recognize the intruder into their field 
without a new name, so a new name was coined out 
of the first Greek dictionary at hand?” 

Breezer did not mean it; it was a mannerism, for the 
most part; but in his demeanor toward the polite “ mind- 
influencer,” his phrases included, there was an airy patron- 


saying to his interlocutor, ‘‘ Now, my good little sir, I'm 
; but you area 
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my exhibitions, the title M.D. Views kindly gave it to 
me. But I practise still—in connection with several alien- 
istic establishments in England and Paris—and privately, 
now and then. I dare not discuss so delicate a secret as 
medical terminol with a layman, you see! Indeed, I 
can only congratulate myself and confréres in the study 
of the mind that we do not find a1. the world as redoubt- 
—- Mr. Breezer. So should we be but laughing-stocks, 
surely!” 

‘Instead of making such sad laughing-stocks of other 
folks, eh? Well, I have one satisfaction: I may paint 
badly sometimes, but I have never talked baby-talk, nor 
waltzed with a bolster in a lady’s mackintosh, to entertain 
a select or other audience. And I don’t propose to have 
my dignity and intellect so upset, unless it will sell my 
worst seascape!” 

‘Surely worth your best price, Mr. Breezer,” Mareptos 
said, bowing. Then with saccharine leisurelinesg of tone 
he continued, addressing Lancaster: ‘‘ You were referring 
to the healthfulness.of my profession, sir. I presume you 
had in mind that fatigue which comes from displays be- 
fore spectators—exhibitions that can indeed be con 
much like ordinary mesmerism, and especially if compli- 
cated with unmanageable subjects like Mtr. Breezer here? 
I have found the application of—of the force under vari- 
ous private and responsible circumstances much more 
wearisome. It is such work that bas spoiled this year 
for me—alas!” 

“You mean in the continued hypnotic treatment of 
meotal diseases?” 

“ Precisely.” 

** Such as—” 

Sylvester's listening now was nothing if not careful. 

‘Such as many—of a sad and confidential nature. It 
is sometimes hard to characterize them clearly. Hysteria, 
acute or latent excitability, depression, kleptomania, for 
ee phenomena all come nowadays directly 
into the province of the true medical mind-influencer; or, 
they should come. They are exciting to him, I can assert, 
especially as he struggles toward success with them. That 
he can succeed so frequently is, in my opinion, the only 
excuse for my profession.” 

‘* Why are you so restrictive?” asked Forde. 

‘* Because without such useful and curative effects I do 
not think that man should stir up a dan us curiosity, 
a vulgar interest in his fellow-men as to very secret of 
life—thought, and much thought and action affected by 
thought. Everything, gentlemen, that can be made of 
real good to us—of very good—excuses itself. What can 
accomplish no visible and direct good, what goes only 
triflingly toward that point, never to reach it—why, it were 
better laid aside.” 

* You stifle research,” remarked Haight. 

“No. I would stifle the influence of the quack ; I would 

ut out of his touch fire that should not be played with. 

sience can be a crime—can it not?—when it is wholly 
inexact—used as one might use a ball of dynamite taken 
for tinder. I speak as I feel in the matter of all this 
mental research—seriously.” 

It cannot be stated here whether much of the foregoing 
wag to be read in one of Mr. Mareptos’s printed essays or 
not, There were such essays, and the question is open. 
That he took himself seriously was plain, and perhaps 
excusable. 

‘* To change the topic,” acy | said Mareptos, lightly, 
‘and to save myself from the charge of talking as if I 
were haranguing Parliament, would not this be a good 
moment for the telling of the promised story of how and 
where Mr. Sard and I met so particularly?—of how he 
saved my life, as I have said. ill that be acceptable as 
a diversion?” 

The suggestion was caught at warmly. Sylvester thought 
that Mr. Mareptos was making more of such a trifle than 
was necessary or fair. 

** Tam at the orders of Mr. Mareptos,” he said. ‘‘ Which 
of us is to do the telling? You or 1?” 

* Neither I nor yen ie Sard. I partially promised to 
save you any exertion, and I shall be saved it, I assure 
you, as well. Mr. Breezer is going to do the telling.” 

“1?” exclaimed Breezer. ‘‘ When I know nothing about 
it! How can I?” 

“* Easily, my dear sir, easily. As you will see. For you 
are a little mistaken, 1 imagine. You must know it before 
you narrate it; and I predict that you can narrate it in a 
faithful way that nove of us can surpass. You will not 
disoblige us all by declining, at least, to try?” 

Breezer, a strongly built man of thirty, with the red 
hair py to betoken inflammatoriness of temper, 
frowned at this pleasantry that gathered about him so 
suddenly. 

**I don't understand you. I have no more idea of this 
ridiculous little joke between you and Mr. Sard than I 
have of who will be the next President of France.” 

‘But that is true—that is undoubtedly wholly true, 
my dear sir,” replied Mr. Mareptos, with honeyed affirma- 
tion. ‘‘ But, Mr. Breezer, I am convinced that you could 
tell us this story better than any man here—that is to say, 
with a little preparatory help.” 

**Oh,” said Breezer, with something like a sneer, ‘‘ you 
mean that I might with the help coming from you? 
Really? Try to afford me it, Mr. Mareptos! I shall be 
charmed; I shall be like wax in your hands.” 

‘*Thanks. I will try,” Mareptos returned. Leaning 
across the table (for Breezer sat directly vis-a-vis), he went 
on: “ — I don't care about your being wax. You 
might melt, and I be a homicide. Will you, first of all, 
undertake to do a very simple bit of mental arithmetic 
with me?” He fixed his calm, strange look on Breezer’s 
irritated countenance. ‘Suppose we count alternately, 
slowly, the numbers from one to, say, twenty-five, you and 
I, you looking me steadily in the eyes while we do so?” 

** As you please,” answered Breezer. ‘‘ Are you ready? 
Iam.” He did not turn his glance from the face of Mr. 
Mareptos, as if all at once em as well as scorn- 
ful. ‘ One,” he began. 

“ Two,” Mareptos returned. 

** Three,” counted Breezer. 

“Four.” 
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Van Zile, Sard, and the rest were staring in silence. 
They realized what was forward, were not a 
little admiring and am at the dexterity und the defi- 
ance that led up to the scene. Mr. Mareptos evident- 
ly roposed o gral their curiosity to the full by it, 

Mr. plos — further forward across the table. 
Hardly a muscle of his face moved. . A slight contraction 
of the lines of the mouth was discernible. Sylvester 
could perceive absolutely nothing in the Le which 
Breezer steadfastly returned concentration and 


y » except 

perhaps a dilation of those dark pupils. Breezer did not 
count to “‘ nine.” Had he forgotten that odd number? 
His position was that of an unfortunate undergoing 
tography. Silent, his look ap ng not to take in either 
his opponent, or the table before him, or the wall behind 
him, or anything in that room—he was as if paralyzed. 
He was no paler, but rather of a deeper color than usual. 
Then, suddenly, a gray white pees uniformly all over 
his face, and even his hands. Mareptos was silent too, 
after twice slowly and — ting ‘‘ eight.” 

The Greek leaned back in his seat, but without with- 
drawing his eyes from the painter. 

*T am sure that you do not object to telling that story 
now, eh? Say ‘No,’ please.” 

‘No, please,” replied Breezer, with exactness. 

Mareptos w: around the table to his side. ‘‘ Kind- 
ly rise, then. So! You will go out to the middle of the 
room there, where we can hear the better.” 

Breezer back his chair. 

“Wait. Sitdown again. You must clear your voice.” 
He made a sign to the servant. A plate of raw oysters 
reserved from the dinner’s earliest stage was to 
him, Mareptos ted the oysters before Breezer, who 
had resu’ his seat. The attention was breathless. 

‘* There are some sonagre—conaee. Oranges are good 
for your throat. You like oranges?” 

‘* Yes,” replied the painter,speaking as one preoccupied. 

“Say, ‘ Yes—I like them very little, I don’t thank you, 
madam, or Washington, use the angle of twen- 
ty-two tho five hundred and sixty starved by thirteen 
thousand and one must be painted magenta, with eccle- 
siastical intoning of the a and a nimbus obedient to 
a compound fracture.’” Mareptos spoke no . 

‘* Yes—I like them very little, I don’t thank you—” 
Breezer began promptly. continuing the rest of the gib- 
berish as glibly as it been prescribed him. 

** Now eat your oranges; but salt them first. Salt isa 
great thing on oranges. Here is the salt. Come, a good 
quantity.” 

He set a bow] of powdered sugar at Breezer’s hand. In 
horrified awe the party watched the redoubtably bad 
“‘subject” cover the oysters heavily with sugar. There 
are few more nauseous combinations even in Chinese gas- 
tronomy. And at a dinner’s end! 

‘* Eat them.” 

Breezer swallowed one with infantile relish. 

** Very—very nice, isn’t it? Eat another.” 

Breezer ate another. ‘‘ They are so—so good,” he said, 


softly. 

sin Of course they arte. Good oranges are always good, 
you see. Eat another.” It vanished. Those who sat 
near by Breezer were rather relieved (of most untimely 
apprehensions) when Mareptos set aside the plate from his 
victim. ‘‘ Enough,” he said; ‘‘ you must not make your- 
self ill. Please get up.” 

With a silly satisfaction on his pale lips, up rose Bree- 
zer. Mareptos took him by the hand and conducted him 
toward the model's platform across the room. As they 
approached it Mareptos took up a stout stool and set it in 
the middle of the platform, like a model's throne. 

** Take off your coat.” 

The coat was taken off. Mareptos passed it to Sard. 

** Now your waisicoat—now your cravat and collar.” 

Breezer divested himself of these articles and dropped 
them on the rug. 

** Take off your shirt.” 

Van Zile, and more than Van Zile, thought that the 
performance and Breezer's docility were approaching a 
degree that was—more spectacular than necessary. Did 
Mr. Mareptos propose to undress the helpless painter to 
the bare, and to send him home in indecorous coolness? 
Before they had decided that they were being too whim- 
sically entertained, the clean shirt was also at Breezer’s 
feet. Mareptos looked ad and down the studio. He 
stepped to a corner and took down an embroidered orange 
silk stuff. It wasa That Breezer was accustomed 
to wearing blue silk under-vests and a scarlet flannel chest- 
protector had just been made a historically accurate dis- 
covery. 

** Put this on.” 

The cope was slowly slipped over Breezer’s shoulders. 
Gayety was of the essence of his costume. 

“It is raining!” exclaimed the Greex. ‘‘Do you feel 
the rain, Mr. Breezer? Why, you are wet already.” 

“IT am wet—already,” replied Breezer. Then patheti- 
cally, *‘ What shall I do?” 

“Oh, keep yourself dry, of course, dear sir! First roll 
up your trousers as high as you can; So! And now we 
see more of that pretty blue silk stuff. Get up on that 
big stone. The water is running all around your feet. 
Too bad! That’s right—don’t move from the stone.” 
Breezer stood, looking excessively troubled, on the stool. 

‘**Put this on your bead,” resumed the Greek—* and 
now hold my umbrella over your head.” 

Another instant, and a tableau at which the very waiters 
were peering in disrespectful mirth was complete. Tim- 
idly standing on the stool, as his perch of deliverance 
from a freshet—arrayed gorgeously in the ancient orange 
cope, his black trousers tucked to mid-leg—‘‘ that prett 
blue silk stuff” heightening the color contrasts—a sil 
hat too large for his head tilted back on it—a soft hair- 
broom, long used on Van Zile’s polished floors, extended 
straight up toward the ceiling—the marine painter pre- 
sented a spirited and irresistibly ludicrous spectacle And 
he was not the less ludicrous because he smiled now, 
with the const of a Malvolio, in relief at being pro- 
tected from unkindly weather. 

Van Zile’s discomfort had become extreme. He knew 
Breezer’s weaknesses, and, besides, this was taking advan- 
tage of a oo in his house and home quite too 
outrageously. He controlled his laughter; for shake with 
mirth -he did, with all the rest. But no, this must stop! 
Haight and Forde, however, advanced counter - protests. 
Breezer would have no right to be annoyed. as any 
harm being done to him? Was not qvenpiking of his own 
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doing, too? Perhaps, after the exhibition should end, the 
= would not know just what it had entailed on 
i. 
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And then, Van Zile, look here,” whispered Forde ; 
**he’s alwnys so confounded cocky! So sure of himself! 
Aud you heard what he said to Mr, Mareptos?. It was a 
challenge. He deserves what he gets.” 

Mr. Mareptos had not been called upon to consider 
these queries. He drew nearer to his victim now, and 
himself mounted a chair close beside the stool for Breezer’s 
placid occupancy. He took Breezer’s hand, ‘* Look at 
me!” he said. 

Breezer obediently permitted his head to be turned 
about, much as one turns a wig-maker’s revolving dum- 
my; nor had his countenance much more expression. 
Mareptos held up his half -closed fists before Breezer's 
eyes, in the way in which the cownoisseur is apt to do 
before a painting—in wishing to be observed as observ- 
ing. ‘ Look through these opera-glasses. Tell me what 
you sec.” 

As Breezer leaned his head a little forward, and peered 
with some signs of interest, Mr. Mareptos gradually raised 
and opened his hands. Soon they were flat against Bree- 
zer's eyes, and to all purposes that gentleman was gazin 
into complete darkness. Van Zile, Lancaster, Surd, anc 
the others were now completely bewildered as to what 
might or might not be forth-coming. Each realized that 
what had preceded was relatively a trivial programme of 
mesmeric incidents, in prologue to finer matter. 

** What do you see?” 

In a low voice, at first hesitating and with the sentences 
broken, but presently quite assured aud matter of fact, 
Breezer began: 

**I see—water—a river. I see a river. Boats—yes, 
boats on it—boats on the water. Steambouats. Ferry- 
boats. The city—I see the bridge.” 

“ What bridge?” 

‘The East River Bridge, of course.” 

* Yes,” said Mareptos, enprovingly, at the same time 
wholly withdrawing from Breezer, and so leaving him 
staring blankly over into the dim corner of the studio, 
which he saw not. Next he quickly and lightly left the 
chair. He stood on the floor, facing Breezer. 

“You need not cross that bridge. Where did you say 
you were?” 

**On the boat—the ferry-boat.” 

** What time is it, please?” 

Breezer consulted an imaginary watch. “‘ Ten minutes 
before twelve.” 

After that, either in direct reply to set questions, or in 
unprompted paragraphs of description, he told the prom- 
ised story. 

“There are only a few people. The boat is named the 
Fulton. 1 am on the deck. We are going into the slip. 
There is Mr. Mareptos. There is Mr. Sylvester Sard. Mr. 
Mareptos is just in front of Mr. Sard. e is on the plank. 
Ha! Look out there! That was close! That was a very 
close escape!’ Breezer had thrown his head back. In 
his observation of what he saw, by some extraordinary pro- 
cess of transfusion of recollection, he had nearly dropped 
the tall broom. ‘‘ Why, Mr. Mareptos, you would have 
gone off that plank, surely you would, if Mr. Sard hadn’t 
caught hold of you! Good luck! Oh, that piece of yel- 
low stuff was the trouble, was it? Orange-peel, of course. 
You were a good deal shaken up. Mr. Sard is explainin 
to the deck-hand. Now I see Mr. Mareptos and Mr. Sa 
talking in the ferry-house. People are standing by. The 
woman has a red dress, and no bonnet—she is an Italian. 
The mail-wagon is the last one coming out. ‘If all the 
fools were shut up except the fools who throw orange-peel 
about, there would be a small census, almost every where.’” 
(This last observation seemed to be quoted.) ‘‘ Mr. Sard 
is going out of the gate with Mr. Mareptos.—‘ It is the 
green car.’ ‘The conductor will probably know.’ ‘I am 
sorry that I am not certain about it.’ ‘An hour, I ex- 
pect.’” Again quotations apparently. 

Mr. Mareptos motioned to the astonished audience to 
sit again about the table, from which they had risen, one 
by one. They understood the signal, and slipped into 
their seats. hey were in a state of respectful consterna- 
tion. There was no humbug and no explanation in this 
sort of thing. 

Mareptos put his hands gently on Breezer’s face once 
more, and smoothed his forehead, and closed his eyes with 
a disagreeable hint at closing a - of dead ones. Then 
Breezer allowed himself to be helped down from the stool 
and awkwardly to be seated upon it. He still upheld the 
broom. The el cope swept the floor behind, the hat 
declined more rakishly. 

‘“* Now, Mr. Breezer, you must come back from Brook- 
lyn and the ferry-boat—by the bridge, say? Yes, by the 
bridge. You are to go to Mr. George Van Zile’s studio, to 
dine and to meet Mr. Mareptos. Indeed, you must hurry. 
You will be late. Quick—hurry, I say!” 

Breezer started up and made a wild plunge. The wary 
Mareptos caught him firmly, and between a quick shake 
that was given him and the abrupt grasp, and Mr. Marep- 
tos’s sharp ‘‘Come, wake up! Wake up!” he woke. Mr. 
Mareptos slipped down from the platform in a twinkling. 

Yes, Breezer ‘‘ awoke,” with a wild, uncanny expression 
of returned intelligence and self-consciousness. 

‘‘Ha—ah!” he ejaculated, his arm falling, the broom 
dropping with a smart rap on his back. S 

When a gentleman who hinks extremely well of him- 
self discovers that instead of occupying his chair at a 
friend’s table, enjoying the amenities of conversation, he 
is squatted on a wooden stool—directed thither by some 
cause unknown—and that at the same time he has become 
divested of most of his clothing, for which no dignified 
garments of ordinary sort are doing duty—such a gentle- 
man may be excused for seeming not only amazed, but 
ruffled. “Nor were the cheerful haw-haws and ho-hos, 
and other salutes of a reassuring and hilarious kind that 
met bis ears, calculated to soothe Mr. Breezer. For a mo- 
ment his face was more complicated than his most elabo- 
rate study of a ground-swell. It is with reluctance that 
record is made of his uttering-a well-known and pro- 
fane phrase of three short monosyllables; not as a ques- 
tion, which, in form, it is. 

A fresh outbreak of laughter met it. 

«« «Come down,oh, maid, from yonder mountain height!’” 
said Lancaster. 

‘“*Got back in good order, old man?” asked Haight. 
‘* How’s Brooklyn?” 

Van Zile, anxious to conclude the whole episode, was 
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already acting as Breezer’s valet, and soothing his guest's 
annoyance, 

“ Sure, ‘tis the Apolly Belvy himself!" called Forde. 

“Do you think that this dinner was meant as a Greek 
wrestling matcly or « Bowery banquet?” demanded Lan- 
easter. “ And where did you : 

“That hat?” ejaculated Breezer, hurling it savagely at 
the ceiling, with an outcry of concern from his host. 
“The dev—” ; 

“ Calmness, calmness, my dear Breezer,”” Lancaster said, 
clapping him on the shoulder. * You still live, even if 
you have been butchered to make » Roman holiday.” 

** Breezer, Breezer, Godlet of the Winds! How could 
you go for to do it?” 

Breezer’s face cleared. He saw that the more pleasant- 
ly he accepted pleasantry, the better his taste. 

““T see!” he orptsmpeg § stepping to the floor, and 
making an ironical bow to Mr. Mareptos, who was stand- 
ing. in modest unconcern, behind the table. ‘‘I am 
beaten, Mr. Mareptos. I acknowledge it without reserve. 
And now will you, or somebody, or all of you, kindly in- 
esti me what i have been doing and saying, and for how 
ong?” 

an Zile was relieved that this révei] was over. Nat- 
urally the entire group undertook the explanation. In 
course of its vivacity nobody was much surprised to find 
that Breezer had absolutely no remembrance of a sensa- 
tion, a delusion, an act, a word, that had been expressed 
during that ten or fifteen minutes of subjection to “ mind- 
informing.” The story of the scene on the ferry-boat was 
repeated. He wasamazed. He accepted the facts of his 
performance, however, and with few words, and buttoning 
his shirt collar, allowed Van Zile to carry him off to the 
next room to arrange his dishevelment. 

Everybody was in a ferment of compliment to Mr. 
Mareptos. “Simply beyond belief,” ‘‘ Knocks out the 
Magic Mirror of Ink,” ‘“‘ Never saw anything so complete- 
ly supernatural,” and so on. 

** By such a standard you will stir up all the town’s ears 
if you give public séances,” declared Lancaster; ‘‘I shall 
buy myself » two-pronged coral and an ape’s left eye!” 

| Steed sat complacently during these compliments, 
as if accustomed to their sort. He smiled his fine smile; 
**he was happy to have succeeded so with the subject,” 
and the like. Sylvester, characteristically, said less to him 
than any of the rest. In the first place, he was really 
awed by such an unpleasant show of the irresistible “ influ- 
ence.” But more particularly, as the reader may sup » 
ever since Mr. Mareptos had spoken so authcritatively of 
the practical uses of mind-influencing, of hypnotism in 
mental diseases, in questionable conditions of the nervous 
system, ever since he had alluded to himself as familiar] 
expert in their treatment, Sylvester had been seized wit 
rash thoughts, and by a rasher wish. He was not project- 
ing it. He could not! But he was resolved to have more 
conversation with Mr. Mareptos on that same topic of this 
** practical” work of his art, or gift, before this affable 
** doctor,” who didn’t use his title, went to St. Augustine. 

[To BE conTinURD.) 
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NUSUAL interest was centred in the performance of 

La Damnation de Faust (by Hector Berlioz) given on 

the evening of February 2d, under Herr Seidl’s director- 

ship, and with the forces of the ey ag aw Opera-house 

to render the orchestral, choral, and solo parts of the work. 

The composition bas not been heard of late years in this 

city, though in the past it was a familiar feature of our 

concert-halls, and was especially associated with the ex- 
cellent efforts of thie Oratorio Society. 

For some time it has been an open secret that M. Plan- 
ag hs hosts of friends and admirers were actively engaged 

n the endeavor to voice their disapproval of the manage- 
ment’s tactics in limiting the great French basso’s réles. 
They wished to hear him in new parts, or at least desired 
that he might have opportunities to introduce réles in 
which he had won fame abroad. 

It was evidently with the end in view of refuting such 
charges of favoritism and injustice as were hinted at in 
these complaints that Berlioz’s difficult composition was 
undertaken and produced. Subscribers were to be given 
the chance of judging for themselves whether M. Plan- 
con’s interpretation of Mephistopheles was as perfect as it 
was said to be, and curiosity was piqued to hear his de- 
livery of the << text, La Damnation having been 
hitherto sung in English, and the translated words fairly 
murdered by foreigners in their ludicrous attempts to deal 
with the difficulties of our mother-tongue. 

It may safely be said that M. Plancon fulfilled all ex- 
pectations, and left his audience thrilled by the brillianc 
of his achievements. Every word was clearly enunciated; 
the French was pure and beautiful, the tones full and 
sonorous, yet exquisitely varied and shaded; the style so 
polished, the subtle suggestion of incarnate wickedness 
so clearly defined, that one felt silenced by this complete 
and perfect specimen of art. 

The Sérénade was a marvel of cantabile singing, as- 
a smooth and tay and delivered with a 
grace and ease which made it impossible to realize the 
breakneck pace of the tempo. M. Lubert’s native city, 
Bordeaux, chronicles his pronounced successes during past 

ears as the Faust of Berlioz’s dramatic legend. The 

nvocation & la Nature was most impressive in its ear- 
nestness, in the fine declamation used, and with the ring- 
ing tones of M. Lubert’s powerful tenor to color phrases 
which even as good an artist as Signor Campanini failed 
to raise above a level of ineffective monotony. 

Madame de Vere-Sapio took the part of Ne on 
short notice, as a substitute for Madame Nordica, who was 
ill. It is the former lady’s misfortune that her voice lacks 
warmth and sensuous charm, and it is an un ious task 
to criticise an artist who is conscientious and intelligent, 
and who assumed the role under unfavorable conditions. 
But it must be confessed that Madame de Vere-Sapio made 
very little of her two rarely beautiful melodies. Le Roi 
de Thule was given forth in a labored uncertain manner, 
and Marguerite’s second solo—or the fragment of it which 
was sung—was wholly disappointing. 
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Of the réle of Brander, in which Max Heinrich used to 
be eminently happy, Signor Castelmari had not the faint. 
est conception. fis solo fell as flut as if he had stood 
there without uttering a single note, and the suggestively 
hemorous accompaniment was absurdly prominent as the 
sole illustrator of the composer’s intentions. A good word 
should be said for the chorus, thanks to Mr. Seidl’s heroic 
energy and influence. The orchestra, too, played well, 
though many of the lighter selections manifested insuffi- 
cient rehearsing. In the famous Hungarian March and 
the Ride the themes were introduced very brilliantly and 
taken at an exceedingly rapid tempo, with fine dynamic 
effects and superb crescendo movements at the final mea- 
sures. 

Carmen with an ‘‘ ideal cast,” and with increased prices 
to mark the importance of the event, served to draw an 
immense audience on the evening of February 34, all 
available space being filled to overflowing, and enthusiasm 
supplanting critical thought. Madame Calvé was in a 
madcap mood of frolic,and entered into the part with 
reckless abandon. Madame Melba sang deliciously, and 
only at times seemed a trifle careless as to the sustained 
tones which ought to be the main points of Micatla’s 
lovely arias, written in Bizet’s most melodious vein. In 
accenting the girlish simplicity of the character, Madame 
Melba shows an artistic regard for ensemble effects, af- 
fording a charming contrast to the dramatic intensity of 
Mica#la’s rival in the scenes where they came together. 
M. Ed. de Reszké, appearing for the first time as Es- 
camillo, carried off his full share of the honors of the 
occasion, and also of the huge laurel wreaths scattered 
about in profusion as tributes to the artists. 

When one thinks about it dispassionately, the favorite 
Polish basso is by no means at his best as the Toreador. 
His qualities are too massive, his voice too low-pitched 
and too heavy, to yield the brightness, sparkle, dash, and 
sense of youthful magnetism which a perfect impersona- 
tion should include. M.de Reszké’s performance was 
very interesting, but it simply fell short of the mark, and 
may not be classed among his great creations. 






ANSWERS-TO 'S#< 
CORRESPONDENTS 


P. S. A.—Your pretty wool dress will be very stylish with the seams 
strapned with black satin. Make a fitted basque quite short, the back 
full, and all its seams strapped. Lap the front on a vest of black satin 
and cover the revers with satin. not tuck the skirt. Cat it with 
gored breadths flaring like those of which patterns are given in the 
Bazae Supplement, and strap some of these, if not all, the two on 
front and sides being most important. 

Tesy.—Your ideas about the black crépon dress sre excellent. 
You might have a black satin ribbon belt to alternate with the gold 
one, Use white satin for a soft vest and for revers overlaid with ap- 
plique lace, or elee with merely a vine of it near the edge as a border. 

t mirror velvet of a clear light shade for astock with a large bow at 
the back. Thgtre will be many vests of white silk strewn with chiné 
flowers worn fn the spring in black dresses, At present merchants are 
not importing crépons hare { largely, but all this may change before 
spring, as it is a very refi: fabric, that has found great favor. 

8. F. L—When a lady meets a gentleman with whom she is nc- 

uainted she should bow to him, whether he is on the same side of 

ve street with her or the o; te side. It is entirely proper for a 
Indy to ask a gentleman to on her after she has met him several 
times at the house of a mutual trusted friend, if she has reason to think 
the invitation will be acceptable. For a young woman it would be 
better for the invitation to come from her mother or her proper guar- 
dians, She can say that she is desirous of having him meet her mother 
or the other members of her family, and when the gentieman calls on 
noe Oe lady should present him to her mother or the older members 
o y. 

L. B. 8.—As you wish to have the afternoon entertainment more like 
n ——_— than an ordinary tea, have for refreshments the following 
list: Bouillon, d oysters, chick quettes, salad, sandwiches, 
ices (or méringues if you prefer), cake, bonbona, coffee, and chocolate. 
This menu is better than the one you suggest, as, for such a large num- 
ber of people it would be difficult to serve raw bury properly, and 
they are not suitable for this kind of function. lad is better than 
the patés, and bonill nd chocolate are always acceptable and proper 
for such an entertainment. It would be quite correct and very pretty 
to have the refreshment table lighted by candles burning under paper 
shades the same color as the other decorations of the table, even if the 


rest of the room is lighted by gas. 
Davis.—A St hee should always use her own name withont 


the prefix Mrs. in a signature to any note or letter for social pu x 
When, for business reasons, it is necessary for her to give her married 
name, she should write it in brackets under her own signature. The 
full name is given now in preference to initials, as the following: Mary 
Walton Smith (Mrs. Thomas Martin Smith). One in mourning for a 
parent is not expected to return formal calls for a year after the be- 
reavement. A lady who has been remies about returning calls before 
she went into mourning will certainly not be expected to return them 
during that time. The depth of mourning that is worn for any rela- 
tive ds on the individual wishes of the mourner. For a parent 
it is customary for a lady to wear a veil and crape, but it is not obli- 
gatory. A veil of nuns’ veiling is quite as much worn as a crape one. 
An acknowledgment should be made by a person in bereavement for 
any aftention shown at the time of trouble, except the usual visiting- 
cards of cond: ce, that are left by all friends and need no answer. 
Other testimonials of sympathy, letters of condolence and flowers, 
should be acknowledged by a visiting-card or a short note of thanks. 
It _ and customary for all casual friends to leave cards of con- 
dol on any one in b ; more inti friends should 
write a letter of ——— at such a time. 

“Mas. Davie.”—Use pure white wie de Chine for a soft full vest 
in your black silk dress. White is etred for lightening mournin 
dresses, but lavender is also used. e waist you suggest of black an 
lavender can be alternated with black dresses trimmed with white. 
Make the black silk dress with a short Louis Sixteenth basque opening 
with revers on the white crépe vest. If you er white chiffon to 
er it is onl ym but more shable. Use milliners’ 
folds of the silk to trim revers, and around the wrists of the 
mutton-leg sleeves, Have a white crépe stock with a pleated raffle of 
the same around the top. Gore the skirt to flare widely at the foot, 
and do not trim it. 

Vio.zr E.—It is not necessary for a bride to make a first call in re- 
turn for the visiting-cards sent W her friends and acquaintances on 
one of her two tion days. If any of her friends were unable to 
call on her “ At Homes,” they should call as soon after as possible, al- 
though it was quite proper for them to have sent their cards on one of 
the days. Especially is such courtesy obligatory from the friends of a 
bride’s husband who are to ber, and unless there is some 
good reason for their negligence if they do not call in person, the only 
acknowledgment that the newly ma: young woman need make of 
their cards is to send her own visiting-cards in return after a proper 
length of time has ela 

Inquinen.—In hanging portiéres in a doorway with sliding-doors, if 
two sets of curtains are used, it is better to put the rods on the out- 
side just above the top of the doorway, and hang the curtains there 
rather than inside the door-frame, where 80 many curtains would be 
likely to catch and be injared when the doors are open and shut. If 
only one set of portiéres is used, theyycan be hung within the door- 














be a at the 
oune Housexerrer.—A nice simple little poy om for six people 
would consist of the following courses, served as here given in their 
proper order: 1, oyeters; 2, broiled chicken with fried po- 
tatoes, French pease, and currant jelly ; 3, salad of lettuce and whole 
tomatoes with mayonnaise dressing, and, with this, cream cheese and 
crackers; 4, meg oe A with whi es eveem, and cake. Hot rolis can 
be passed the meal, and with the chicken course may be served 
chocolate in cups with whipped cream, or else coffee, or the latter may 
it course in small cu When one wine is used at 
“yy —r-e sherry ty andl while wine, the a pron oa 
or white wine, or 
red and the claret with the 
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FRENCH WALKING 
TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 


TYPICAL Félix. toilette for 

out-of-door wear in midwinter 
is of French gray broadcloth, so 
smooth and fine as to be lustrous, 
and is trimmed with bands of Asiat- 
ic chinchilla. This beautiful gray 
fur differs from the velvetlike Arica 
chinchilla with which we have long 
been familiar in being more fluffy, 
with less straight fleece, and as light 
us marabout down. It is being used 
here by the most prominent dress- 
makers, but is too costly to be very 
largely employed. 

The skirt, it will be seen, has much 
more fulness than many now worn. 
Félix has used this cut all winter, 
and it will be seen in demi-season 
and summer dresses of fabrics of 
lighter weight. The small mantle 
is cut very wide in both front and 
back, and has a pelerine forming 
sleeves that give it a very pictu- 
resque appearance. The chinchilla 
bands are wider than those used in 
other furs. 

A Louis Seize hat completes this 
costume for the street. It is of 
black felt trimmed with a wreath of 
black roses. Black palettes, or bat- 
tledoors, are on the side, and shell 
loops of black faille ribbon form a 
cache-peigne at the back. 

A Worth corsage of gray embroid 
ered satin, illustrated on this page 
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is worn with the cloth skirt when in-doors. This falls 
straight open in front, in one of the favorite styles of the 
winter, showing an interior of embroidery that is of beau- 
tifully mingled gold, gray, and black. The sleeves, with 
graceful drooping puffed top of moderate size, are of gray 
cloth matching the skirt. 


THE CARE OF BABY’S HAIR. 


T= mother who rejoices during mild weather in the 
curly head of her baby will possibly find, with the 
advent of frosty weather, that its hair becomes harsh 
and dry, and that the scalp appears lifeless, and is cov- 
ered with particles that look like dried skin or dandruff. 
During the heated term baby’s head perspires freely, 
and the perspiration keeps the fine locks soft and pli- 
able. The cessation of pérspiration produces just the 
opposite result, and the natural oil of the hair dries up. 

Now is the time for the mother to do her work of sup- 
plementing nature. At night, when baby is ready for bed, 
the hair should be parted and the scalp anointed with 
white vaseline. This is rubbed in gently but thoroughly. 
The little one will not object to the proceeding. On the 
contrary, it will probably be lulled to slumber by the 
light friction. A piece of linen is laid over the pillow that 
the vaseline may produce no stain on the dainty slip. In 
the morning, when baby is ready for the bath, its head 
must be lathered thoroughly with tar soap. This done, 
baby is put in a tub of warm water in which has been 
dissolved a little borax, and with a soft sponge the head 
is washed free of all grease and soap. After it is dressed 
a teaspoonful of alcohol in two of water is poured on the 
hair. After two or three applications of the vaseline all 
dandruff and scaly skin will have disappeared. The use 
of the tar soap and alcobol should be continued to keep the 
hair and scalp in a healthy condition. The mother will 
find at the end of a week that her darling’s hair is once 
more soft and silky, while the golden lights in it will be 
brighter than ever. 





TOILETTES. —( For description see pattern-sheet Supplement } 
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MOLIERE.—From THe PAINTING AFTER THE SCHOOL OF LEBRUN IN THE DULWICH 


THE PLAY’S THE THING—” 


M ADAME CAMPAN was responsible for the legend 
about Louis X1V., who, finding that his gentlemen 
declined to sit at table with the common upholsterer’s son, 
put them all to shame by inviting the great Moliére to his 
royal board. This was a case surely where virtue brought 
its own reward; the brilliant wit, the able dramatist, the 
clever comedian, the man of experience and hard knocks, 
must have given a full measure of return to Le Roi Soleil, 
who doubticss found him a welcome, entertaining guest. 
To look at the handsome, careless features of France's 
foremost playwright, bewigged, perfumed, the dandy in 
lace and velvet, how little trace is visible of the heart- 
burns, privations, and deep despair of the struggling actor- 
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manager! It is hard to realize in this elegant the despond- 
ent genius who, with his barn-storming company, travelled 
France from one end to the other, suffering privation, 
penury, disappointment, until at length he was able to 
secure the patronage of Monsieur, who presented the play- 
er along with his company to his brother, the Grand Mon 
arch, before whom they appeared in a theatre arranged in 
the Louvre in October, 1658, and whose conscience they 
seem to have caught at once. 

Two portraits of the distinguished author of Tartuffe 
and Les Précieuses Ridicules hang in the Comédie Francaise, 
and neither is in the least like the other. Of the two, that 
by Mignard, the intimate friend of Moliére, is the accepted 
likeness, representing the man as the world is to-day famil- 
iar with his face. The insouciant air, the faint, delicate 
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mustache, the soft, insinuating eye, the full mouth, with 
the elegance of apparel in an age when men gave great 
thought to clothes, mark the dramatist as Mignard remem 
bered him. for the work was executed some time after the 
death of Moliére. 

Picture-lovers are familiar with Géréme’s remarkable 
composition of the dinner-table incident, wherein the like 
ness of the dramatist is not quite the same, and in the 
present, portrait there is still another conception, departing 
again as to facial resemblance. Here, indeed, is a charm 
ing piece of art-work, beautifully conceived and admirably 
carried out. Rembrandt-like in the disposition and ar 
rangement of light and shade, and again like the famous 
Dutchman in the broad and simple treatment of the mass 
es, the painting is masterly, and though it is announced to 





be ‘‘after the school of Lebrun,” the eminent first presi- 
dent of the French Academy at Rome might well have 
signed the canvas and have done himself credit. The 
graceful ease and modest simplicity of the sitter here 
do not, indeed, betoken the theatrical and mannered style 
of Lebrun and his followers. It has greater affiliation in 
this, as in other respects, with the more sober and sincere 
men of Holland. 

Whatever its origin, it is an exquisite rendition of young 
manhood, of a thoughtful, intellectual personality, while 
in drawing and painting it is unusually satisfactory, and 
must stand as one of the engaging productions of some 
painter who deserves to be pleasantly remembered as an 
ornament and an honor to his craft. 

ArtTuur Hogser. 


THE NIGHT MY SWEETHEART DIED. 
BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON 
1 SEEMED alone in unknown worlds 
The night my sweetheart died,— 
The stars hung in the tree-tops dark, 
Her outbound soul to guide. 
The wind strayed through the orchard calm, 
And laughing down the stream 
Came echoes of a bird-song 
Bewildered in a dream. 


tone I waited—unaware— 
Close by the gate of death, 

While Heaven turned her face away, 
And Summer held ber breath; 

The drowsy roses cheek on cheek 
Forgot the chilling dew, 

The hours at their silent watch 
Were undismayed and true; 

Till Morning's shining horn at last 
Blew earth awake again, 

And found my beart a homeless waif 
On foreign shores of pain. 


MRS. GERALD. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 





xiil. 
“YoU SEEN HIM Last.” 


LL the time she wished that her husband might be 
tA there to pray with her. She tried pay to forget 
his absorption in himself, or to excuse it. When she rose 
she lighted the lantern and again went to the barn. She 
was anxious, but her anxjety was dulled by grief. Mr. 
Grover was hot in the barn. Where could he be? 

After she reached the house she held the lantern up to 
the clock. She saw that it was twenty minutes after one. 
Yes, if there were room in her mind she would be still 
more anxious. But one’s emotional powers, whether for 
grief or joy, have their limitations. 

The cat bad come in with her, and was rubbing against 
her ankles, purring loudly. Mrs. Grover felt that she 
could not endure that sound of comfort. She took up the 
cat and thrust her out into the rain. Then she immedi- 
ately repented of what she had done. Em hud been fond 
of her kitty. She opened the door, and the animal stepped 
in and began to purr again. Mrs. Grover looked down at 
it, saying, aloud, ‘‘I guess I can bear a little thing like 
that.” 

She began to look forward to Judith’s return, Over 
and over she said to herself that she didn’t know what 
she should do without Judith. And when Hanford came 
back, would he recall his words, and say that their daugh- 
ter might come home? 


But where was Hanford? How strange it all was to- 


night! Sometimes it seemed to the woman that every- 
thing was unreal, and presently she should find that her 
husband was there, and that Ein was not dead. Two or 


three times more she took her lantern, and, followed by 
the cat, she explored in every direction about the house. 
Once she went forward a short distance along the path 
towards the cliff 

The tide had turned to go out now; she knew by the 
change in the sound of the water against the Great Rocks. 
With a feeble iteration her mind dwelt upon the calcula- 
tion as to how long it would take Judith to go the three 
miles to Mrs. Guild's with the children and to return. It 
seemed to the mother that she could not wait for her 
daughter to get back. That — of impatience for the 
girl's return gradually overrode all other emotion, grow- 
ing more poignant with every moment. 

As for Judith, every step that she took away from her 
mother was a pain to her. When she had reached Mrs. 
Guild's and roused her friend, told her story, and seen the 
little girls taken into the house, she turned and began to 
run homeward. She was running against the rain now. 
The wind, still southerly, had risen somewhat. 

Judith did not try to hold her umbrella open. She let 
the water fall on her face as she splashed through the pud- 
dies which were now forming in the road. Bhe wished 
that it might rain still harder; she wanted to feel the rush 
of it on her cheeks, which burned hotly. At last, pant- 
ing, she turned into the yard. There was the light just 
as it bad been a few hours before. And now Em was 

one. 
. Neither of the two women could ever think calmly of 
that night. And years after, a warm south rain would 
always bring to Judith a keen memory of those hours and 
that same sickening throb of her pulses. At last the morn- 
ing came—nay, it came soon these June days. 

It was Judith who attended to everything. She went 
to a neighbor and had him dig the grave at the end of the 
garden. It was she who helped him put what was left of 
little Em down in the earth when the cheap coffin was 
brought. She was wiiling to help, and it was well that 
she felt so, for people were afraid to come near. 

The rain spattered down on the coffin. With a morbid 
persistence Judith tried to think where she had seen the 
lines, 

* Blessed is the bride that the sun shines on; 
Blesred is the corpse that the rain rains on." 

Anyway little Em was blessed. God had blessed her. 

He had taken her. That was well. 
* Beguo in Hauven’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXIX. 
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By the close of that day Judith was sitting alone _ 


her mother in the kitchen, It was almost sunset. 

rain was over. The clouds bad formed themselves into 
long parallel lines, and below them, on the very horizon, 
was a wide bar of bright amber light. It was fair, and it 
was going to be cooler. The robins were giving out short, 
clear calls among the old apple-trees. 

Judith was sitting with her face shaded by her hand. 
She was wondering if Em could hear the robins. Was 
she where she could bear them and love them as she had 
heard and loved them the day before? 

* Judith,” said her mother, suddenly, ‘‘ you don’t say 
anything about your father.” 

he irl roused herself. ‘‘ No,” she answered; “I don’t 
know what to say, and I've been so bewildered. Things 
have happened so fast.” 

Mrs. Grover rose. She moved restlessly about the room. 
“T’'m just as worried as I can be. We've got to do some- 
thing, Judith.” 

The girl also rose now. ‘‘ What shall we do?” she 
asked. Then she added, hesitatingly: ‘‘Somehow it al- 
ways seems as if nothing would happen to father. He'd 
be sure to take care of himself.” She could not prevent 
the bitterness from coming into her voice. 

““I guess we c’n go up on the cliffs ‘fore it’s dark, don’t 
you?” asked Mrs. Grover. 

Judith walked to the back entry, where her bat hung. 
She took a small shaw] and put it over her mother’s chou. 
ders. The two were just stepping out at the door, when 
a man entered the yard and came quickly towards them. 
It was Mr. Guild. 

** Walk right in,” said Mrs. Grover, with mechanical hos- 
pitality. She set a chair for her guest. He took hold of 
the back of it instead of sitting down in it. He seemed to 
be wing not to glance at Judith. 

**] hope there’s nothing the matter with the children,” 
said Mrs. Grover, hastily. 

**No—oh no; there ain’t nothin’ the matter of them.” 

‘*The doctor said he thought we could get through the 
disinfecting so it would be safe for them to come home in 
a few days,” said Judith. And she added, with a tremor 
in her voice: “It was so good of you and Mrs, Guild to 
take them. We sha’n’t forget it.” 

‘*We ought to be neigh rly, you know,” ed 
the man. e kept vagy Reet at Judith, until at 
last she noticed the gaze. ith an effort he withdrew his 
eyes. ‘‘I s'pose Mr. Grover’s got home ‘fore this, ‘ain't 
he, Mis’ Grover?” he asked. 

“No, lie ain't,” was the answer. 
just going up to the cliffs. I’m most worried to death 
about him.” 

‘**Then you ‘ain't heard?” 

** Heard what?” 

Mrs. Grover stepped forward and caught hold of Mr. 
Guild’s arm. But Judith did not stir. When the man 
went home he told his wife that Judith never moved or 
spoke, and that he didn’t know what to think of it. 

‘I don’t b’lieve in bein’ alarmed ‘fore there’s any occa- 
sion,” now remarked Mr. Guild, in a voice that he tried to 
make judicial, ‘‘ but—wall—some folks think mebby Mr. 
Grover's fell off the cliffs.” 

Here, in spite of a strong resolution to the contrary, the 
speaker turned and ga with a strangely penetrating 
look at Judith. She returned the look with dilated, fear- 
ful eyes. 

“Tt wouldn’t be like him—” she began. Then some- 
thing, she knew not what, in the man’s face made her 
pause. A vague horror began to come over her. 

“You seen him last, didn’t you, Judith?” suddenly in- 
quired Mr. Guild. 

**I don’t know whether I saw him last,” she answered. 
‘*It was about nine o’clock when I met him on the cliffs, 
not far from the Great Rocks.” 

“ T guess he ‘ain’t ben seen sence,” responded the man. 

Mrs. Grover started towards the door. ‘‘ Come, Judith,” 
she said; “‘ we can find him. P’r’aps he’s fallen and broke 
his bones. I'd have gone for him before, only I was ex- 
pectin’ him every minute, and—and you know how it’s 
been.” 

“You needn't go,” said Mr. Guild, in a voice that made 
Mrs. Grover grow whiter than ever. ‘‘ There's five or six 
of us men ben lookin’. "Tain’t no mercy to keep things 
back no longer, Se’ down, Mis’ Grover, “Tain’t no good 
to stand.” He gently pushed the woman into her chair. 
She sat staring up at him as he went on. ‘ You see, Ellis 
Macomber was comin’ over the cliff-path this mornin’. 
He’s always peekin’ round to see what he c’n see. He was 
lookin’ over the cliffs, ’n’ he seen a hat lyin’ up on the 
pebbles there. It looked kinder natural to him, bein’ a 
tall silk hat. So he climbed down, 'n’ he brought the hat 
back to the village. It didn’t take him long to spread the 
story. Alot of us went down. We found Mr. Grover's 
cane wedged in among some stones, jest as if it had ben 
washed up’n’ lodged. There ain’t no mistake "bout the 
cane 'n’ hat bein’ Grover’s. We've ben lookin’ ’most all 
day. We've telegraphed to the towns up’n’ down the 
coast here. Thought we would, though didn’t think ’twas 
much use; ’n’ ’twa'n’t.” 

Mrs. Grover was twisting her hands together, her eyes 
on the speaker’s face. 

Judith was quiet. There was some blackness in this 
story which she had not yet fathomed. She was stil] won- 
dering, in the midst of the shock she felt, as to what else 
was coming. 

There was silence for a few moments. It was broken by 
Mr. Guild’s turning to the girl and repeating suddenly 
his words, ‘‘ You seen bim last, I guess, Judith.” 

There was that in the tone with which these words were 
spoken that made Judith lift her head with a quick, curi- 
ous feeling of self-defence. ‘1 don’t know whether I 
whey last or not. I told you when I did see him, Mr. 

uild.” 

At this the man gazed yet more intently at the girl. 
Then he suddenly set the chair which he had been hold- 
ing forward with a crash on the floor. ‘I declare,” he 
cried out, ‘‘ I don’t care a damn what folks are a mine ter 
- I know what I think. What if you was on the cliffs 
with him? What if you’n’ he had said things? No; I 
tell ye I don’t care one damn!” 

A deep red rose to Judith’s face, remained an instant, 
then subsided, leaving her white. But she still stood up- 

ht. gazing at Mr. Guild, who now, having relieved his 
mind, began to appear more like himself. 

Mrs. Grover was still bewildered. She did not in the 
least know what the man’s words bad significd. 
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Judith ’n’ I were — 





Vor. XXIX., No. 7. 


‘*Do they think my father is drowned?” Judith asked 
at length Mr. nodded. ‘‘And do people think 
that 1—” 


Judith paused. The words she was about to say seemed 
— of utterance. But she was going to speak 
t f 


XIV. 
RYLANCE. 
Juprra began again: ‘‘ Do ple think that I would 
do agg mess | to burt m father?” 
Mr. Guild shuffied his feet about. ‘‘I don't b’lieve it's 


worth while to follow that up.” 

** Yes, I want to follow it up,” she said. 

**T guess that’s about it,” he replied, besitatingly. ‘‘ You 
see, everybody knows that you ’n’ he have had a fallin’ out. 
"N’ folks didu’t blame you "bout it. "N’ some folks think 
mebby you ’n’ he to quarrilin’, ’n’ you got excited, you 
know; ‘'n’ you might have given him a little push, not 
meanin’ much; ‘n’ he, bein’ on the edge there, jest toppled 
right over. That’s the way some folks talk. "N’, you 
know, some things you said "bout him yisterday, ’n’ how 
you felt. "N’ there was William Mackay was goin’ ‘lon 
the cliff last nigbt, ’n’ he heard your voices; 'n’ he hear 
your father call you a disobedient, bad child, and tell you 
not to set foot in his house agin. *"N’—” 

Here he paused, unable to go on, seeing the horror grow- 
ing in the girl’s face. He turned and walked to the win- 
dow. He saw the wide band of pale yellow sky beyond 
the line of pines. 

**I guess it’s goin’ to be pleasant to-morrer,” he said, 
in an indistinct voice. 

He heard footsteps one across the floor towards him, 
but he would not move. He did not stir when Judith’s 
voice said, insistently : 

“What else were you going to say, Mr. Guild? You 
must tell all.” 

There was no response fora moment. Then Mr. Guild 
suddenly dashed his right fist down on the palm of his 
left hand, exclaiming: “ I vow you've always had a thun- 
derin’ hard time, Judith! I vow ? hen have!” 3 

It was a perceptible space before Judith spoke again. 
Then she said, ‘* What else did William Mackay tell?” 

Mr. Guild looked at her pleadingly. It was as if their 
places were reversed for the moment. His rugged, 
weather - beaten face worked. **Can’t you jest let that 
go?” he said. 

“No, I can’t let it go.” 

** Wall, Mackay said that he thought be saw you put 
out your hand towards your father 's if you was goin’ to 
push him over.” 

“Did he see him go over?” 
high and harsh. 

**No, he didn’t; ‘twas dark; but he s’posed mebby you 
might have pushed him over, bein’’mad 'n’ excited, ’n’ he 
80 provokin’, you know. He wa’n’t certain you did put 
your hand out.” 

During this talk Mrs. Grover was sitting leaning far 
forward in her chair, her eyes on the two. Her lips were 
parted, and there seemed to be a veil of horror over her 


Judith’s voice sounded 


‘ace. 

“I did put my band out,” said Judith, still in the same 
harsh voice, “ but it was not to push him. He stumbled, 
and I caught hold of him. But nobody will believe that. 
Since we were saying unpleasant things, and he is miss- 
ing, ple will want to think I killed my father. Mo- 
ther ”—the girl took a step towards the woman sitting 
there — ‘‘ mother,” sharply, ‘“‘do you hear that? They 
think I pushed father off the cliff!” 

Mrs. Grover rose. Her bent form straightened. Her 
face cleared from the veil that had been over it. She 
walked to her daughter's side. She put her arm about 
the girl and held her closely. Her head reared itself. 
Her faded eyes flashed. ‘I don’t care what they say!” 
she said, loudly. ‘‘ They're « set of fools! Let them, 
talk! Judith, my Judith! Let them talk!” The fire 
faded from her aspect as suddenly as it had come, She 
flung herself on her daughter’s neck and clung there. 

Judith stood, tall and strong, holding her mother close 
to her, not glancing down at her, but looking over the 
bent gray head at the man before her. 

ay dn, by George!” cried Mr. Guild, in a thick voice, ‘‘I 
can’t stand this! Damn Bill Mackay! Damn um all! 
What d’you make me tell you for, I should like to know?” 
He drew an immense handkerchief from his pocket and 
openly began to cry into it. 

Judith led her mother to a chair and put her into it. 
Then, overcome by a sudden physical weakness, she sat 
down near ber and covered her face with ber hands. But 
she did not sob. She was a still. 

In a moment Mr. Guild lifted his head, looking rather 
ashamed. He passed his handkerchief vigorously over 
his countenance. He walked to the door and stopped, 
with his hand on the latch. He began to speak, with his 
back to the two women: ‘‘I come over here cause my 
wife made me. She said I'd got to come ’n’ tell you 
what folks was sayin’. She said you might find it out 
some way ‘twould make you feel even worse 'n to have 
me tell it. °N’ she said to be sure 'n’ say that after folks 
‘d have their talk out ’twould all blow over. ‘N’ ’twill, of 
course. It’s got to blow over. ‘N’ she was partickerler 
*bout my makin’ you know ’t we didn’t believe a word of 
it—not one devilish word of it.” Having spoken thus, 
Mr. Guild opened the door and shut it quickly behind 
him. 

Judith heard his feet stumbling rapidly along the yard; 
she heard the sound with a strange keenness. And she 
heard and discriminated between the different notes of 
the crickets that were playing vociferously all about the 


use. 

The dusk was deepening now. The odors of the June 
o—, were becoming more heavy; they floated in 
through the open windows. A sudden, imperative long- 
ing to be alone took ion of Judith. She must be 
alone, if only fora brief time. She rose. She hesitated, 
her face towards her mother. ‘‘If you don’t mind, I'll 
go out a minute,” she said, speaking scarcely above a 
whisper. 

Mrs. Grover nodded. She watched the girl go out. 
Then she herself left the house. But she did not see 
Judith. She went to the lower end of the garden, to the 
fresh mound there. She thought it would be a comfort 
to pray ”, Em's grave. There must be comfort some- 
where. ‘There was nothing left for her but to pray. 

Judith, as soon as she stepped without the door, 
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began to walk fast—she did not at first notice in what di- 
rection. Presently she became aware that she was 

towards the cliffs. She paused. The sweetness of the 
sea-salt air swept across her face. In this sweetness was 
A terrible 


— the of wild roses. 
All the girl’s senses were painfully awake. 
and passionate consciousness of the possibilities of happi- 
ness was mingled with her present misery. She was par- 
tially aware that she was never so capable of knowing 
rapture as in this time of wretchedness, 
aturally her thoughts and her feelings were magnified 
and lar som tay She thought of her father with a vio- 
lent q ning. She could believe for the moment that 
she had power to wrest from God the secret of his fate. 

Then suddenly there came u her an uns ble 
horror of those cliffs. Was it only last night that she had 
walked there and i her father to let her go and see 
little Bm? She had beyed him. She had held Em in 
her arms, Surely it had not been wrong to disobey him? 
And she had comforted Em. 

She was hurrying away from the vicinity of the cliffs. 
She walked out upon the highway and sat down under a 
low, thickly growing pine-tree. 

The Grover home was in so retired a spot that there 
was little likelihood that any one would come along the 
road. Sitting there alone in the warm and fragrant dusk, 
Judith was beginaing to think it possible for her to have 
coherent thoughts once more. She was just telling her- 
self that there was nothing for her to do but to go on liv- 
ing right there, to go on taking care of her mother and 
the children. She had no money to go anywhere else. 
And wherever she went that story, her story, would be 
sure to follow her, and be worse for her in a strange place. 
‘I must think this over exactly as if it were about some 
one else,” she said, aloud. 

Was that the sound of a horse’s feet and of wheels? Well, 
she could stay where she was. The pine-tree would hide 
her. Sbe shrank farther in amoung its branches. 

The horse came on quickly. ne animal was drawing 
an old shabby wagon. In the wagon sat a young man 
whose eyes keenly took in every object in the dusk. He 
pulled up the horse. 

** Is that you, Judith?” 

The girl rose and came forward. Tom Rylance sprang 
out of the wagon. 

**I want to see you—I want to see you alone,” he said, 
quickly, ‘‘ Will you get into the carriage, or shall I go 
home with you?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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| oy ety American crewel-work was derived directly 
from England, and the practice of it seems to have 
been for the most part confined to the New England 
States, the embroidery of the Middle and Southern States 
being of quite a different origin and character. Our Pu- 
ritan foremothers brought with them not only the tradi- 
tions of embroidery, but a practical knowledge which 
they were successful in fitting to the rough and meagre 
conditions of their lives. 

In truth, it was a hardy and healthy art, well suited to 
simple households, and we find many survivals of it in 
the shape of embroidered bed-hangings and bedspreads in 
such New England families as reverence all that pertains 
to the lives of their founders. Among these survivals we 
sometimes find aprons, short gowns, bureau-covers, and 
other small pieces embroidered upon dimity, or far more 
often upon homespun linen; but many of these, alas! 
have melted away in the current of household use, and 
their rags have been transmuted into thready ghosts, 
haunting the medicine-chest or the rag-bag, until at last 
they became mere lint and dust, and so were resolved into 
their original elements. Bed-hangings had less of daily 
wear and friction than smaller articles, and generally con- 
tinued a healthy existence until they ceased to be a thing 
of custom or fashion, and when this time came they were, 
in thrifty and conservative families, folded away with 
other treasures of household stuffs in the bottom of the 
linen-chest, whence they occasionally emerge to tell their 
tales of earlier days, and compare themselves with the 
mixed specimens of needle-work art which have suc- 
ceeded them, but which cannot properly be called their 
descendants. 

These early specimens are of original American race, 
and most of them of purely domestic origin. The flax 
for the webs upon which they were wrought grew upon 
the home farm and was pulled at the culmination of its 
growth, and in the fulness of its blue-eyed beauty tied 
into bundles and laid under the ripples of the near-by 
brook which sang its song in the neighborhood of most 
Puritan habitations. Under this clear quivering current 
the bundles of tied flax stems remained until the thready 
fibres could ‘be washed or beaten from the perishable part 
of its vegetable composition. Then came the spinning on 
the small fax-wheel, and finally the weaving into webs of 
linen, which were afterward to be stretched on the grass 
beside the stream, and sprinkled under sunshine and damp- 
ened with rain and dew until it fulfilled its destiny and 
became a roll of linen fit for all the competitive needs of 
the Puritan household. 

The story, as we get it from our grandmothers, is that 
bed-hangings and other large pieces were usually made 
of unbleached linen, and when that was the case, and the 
original constitution of the web was unimpaired by bleach- 
ing, the life of the good homespun might safely have 
been ensured for at least one hundred years of wear. Of 
course our prudent foremothers need not hesitate to in- 
vest their spare hours upon a foundation of such strength 
and durability, and they did not. These suits of bed- 
curtains were not by any means an uncommon possession. 
I have seen scores of them brought together in collections 
of colonial relics, and probably there are many more which 
do not often see the light, even in such collections. 

Many of them are embroidered in two shades of indigo 
blue, a color which was easily available in every house- 
hold, the dye-pot of indigo being as indispensable a part 
of the domesiic equipment as the spinning-wheel or the 
loom. . 
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And what a variety of never-f: tints could be pro- 
duced from that source! One single dip in its black-look- 
depths, and the skein of spun lamb’s wool had acquired 
a tint the blue of the sky. A day and night’s sub- 
mersion gave au indelible stain of darker hue, and a week’s 
repose at the bottom of the pot made the wool as dark in 
tint as the indigo itself. These three shades of blue could 
be used to give variety to the leaves and flowers and stems 
of the wonderful designs which were copied from India 
chintzes, or handed down from mother to daughter as an 
accompaniment of crewel-work. 

But colonial crewel-work was not all perpetrated in 
shades of indigo, even when the colors were a of 
domestic origin, for the housewife of that day was skilled 
in dyes. The flower of the golden-rod, ony ease 
and fortified with alum, gave a on yellow, which, being 
first boiled into the wool, was afterward lightly dipped in 
the blue-pot, nage cog this double baptism various shades 
of green, From bark of the hickory nut all shades 
of yellow and dark brown could be procured, and the reds 
of madder and cochineal lent themselves easily to domestic 
handling; so with different depths and combiuations there 
were endless possibilities to the enthusiastic colorist. 

Would that the days of domestic dyeing were not so 
wholly past! for the fascinations of color metamorphosis 
are undeniable and endless. What a delight it would be 
to dabble in the different tints and degrees belonging to 
the roots and bark and fruit of the various nut woods, and 
to experiment with the drops of crimson juice from the 
berry of the pokeweed and the violet dye which dro 
from the faded leaves of the fleur-de-lis! One cannot help 
wondering if pale indigo and the pokeberry would behave 
well in company, or whether Damascus red would result 
from a union of hickory bark and the same crimson stain. 

There are at least two people who have played to good 
purpose with nature’s stains in modern industries. One 
of them, Mrs. Ernest Hart, has revived the dead activ- 
ities of wool-knitting and wool-weaving in Donegal, great- 
ly to the relief of the poverty-stricken population, and 
made the ancient knowledge of dyeing, held there in tra- 
dition, one of her most powerful agents. The ‘ heather 
mixtures” in the Donegal yarns are a delight to a colorist, 
and the Donegal woollens have a range of earth browns 
and moss which leave little to be desired. 

Many of the “ Morris silks” are also colored with vege- 
table dy es, and, indeed, the only time I ever had the plea- 
sure of seeing that modern Priest of the Beautiful his 
hands were covered with a mellow stain which was the 
usual result of some of his fascinating experiments. 

We are not obliged to have recourse to domestic pro- 
cesses in ordinary embroidery, but recalling the methods 
of colonial embroidery, and considering the far more gen- 
eral art knowledge of the present day, one cannot help 
thinking of the delightful results possible to the most lim- 
ited opportunities. All things considered, wool threads 
or crewels are not the most desirable ones for embroidery. 
They commend themselves too favorably to the mischiev- 
ous offspring of the moth-miller. Linen threads are free 
from that disadvantage; but flax does not take kindly to 
dyes; indeed, I know of but two stains which flax will 
permanently adopt. One of them is the faithful indigo, 
which never leaves a friend if it has been properly intro- 
duced; and the other is the stain of oxide of iron, which 
is equally tenacious in its attachments. These two dyes 
are nearly as efficacious when used for dyeing cotton or 
linen fibre as in wool and silk, and this fact makes them 
available for embroidery where large spaces are to be 
covered at small cost. 

I have often wondered why the method of embroidery 
known as Italian or Spanish laid-work should not be more 
generally practised. Cotton flosses could be used instead 
of silk in — where silk embroidery would be inappro- 

riate, as in cottage or country houses, and the fact of its 

ing the result of domestic labor would remove that ele- 
ment of cost which is inevitable with the professional 
embroiderer. Dyed cotton flosses used in this way can 
be made very effective, and heavy unbleached muslin is a 
good and ey Cunees ground for their use. 

There is an Eastern method of stitchery which 
would be very available for domestic use. It is done with 
a rather cheap quality of spun silk, and the result some- 
what resembles laid-work, although it is in reality a spe- 
cies of darning, the design or pattern being a series of 
blocks decoratively arranged, and the long stitches of 
the darning so managed as to make regular lines of divi- 
sion in the blocks. This method, while very effective, is 
also very rapid, the soft coarse thread filling considerable 
space upon the cloth, and the long surface and short un- 
der stitches being accomplished almost as quickly as bast- 
ing. Nearly the same process can be used, without regard 
to the regularity of the stitches, in any large “all-over” 
pattern, if the stitches are taken in horizontal lines, in- 
stead of following the growth of the plant as is usual in 
Kensington embroidery. This horizontal darning makes 
a good effect done in white cottons upon a medium blue 
7 or in light blue cottons upon dark blue, like the 

lue Bez of Indian manufacture. Cotton embroideries of 
this sort are perfect adjuncts to the tasteful furnishing of 
modern country houses, or to those blue and white rooms 
in city homes which give the clear, clean effect of blue 
and white china. It is small wonder that the art of em- 
broidery lasts from century to century, surviving in all 


countries and flourishing in all races, for, aside from the 
pleasure of its creation, few things give so great a sense 
of refinement and domesticity in a house as the presence 
of an occasional and competent piece of embroidery. 
CaNDACE WHEELER. 





O* Friday evening, February 7th, Mrs. John Townsend 
Williams entertained the alumne of Vassar College at 
a delightful function at her home on Madison Avenue. 
This was a prologue to the annual reunion and luncheon 
of the Vassar Alumne Association of New York and 
vicinity, which occurred the following day at the Hotel 
Brunswick. The general association joined the branch 
on this occasion, having held a previous business 1 
Luncheon was served in the ballroom. The souvenir at 
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each plate was a dainty sketch in watercolor. Music by 
a mandolin orchestra and the Vassar Glee Club proved a 
von hy The after-luncheon speaking was o 
— . J. Wells Champney in the absence of the President, 

Avery, who had sustained a severe bereavement in 
the sudden death of her mother. A letter from Vassar’s 


and Egypt, was read by Mrs. Saar 
itch- 


—— abuses and the high claims of our mother-tongue. 


raduates of Vas- 
sar were Mrs. Truman Backus, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, 
Miss Helen Dawes Brown, Mrs. J. Wells Champney, and 
Mrs. Charlies M. Pratt. 


Sorosis, in its clever and piquant way, has been dis- 
cussing the question whether ‘‘ business pursuits develop 
women mentally, morally, and socially.” The several 

kers handled the subject with ease and ability at the 
ebruary meeting held at the Waldorf. So many women 
exist who are examples in their own persons of what 
business pursuits do for the sex in cultivating accuracy, 
promptness, and good management that the ladies on the 
affirmative must have found plenty of illustrations ready 
to their hands. 


Mrs. Cleveland gave a brilliant reception at the White 
House on February Ist, shaking hands with an immense 
throng of callers, and — quite fresh and unworn after 
the ordeal, in which many friends assisted her, making a 
beautiful background to an impressive occasion. 


All over the land there will be genuine sympathy with 
the dear home poet Will Carleton, whose venerable mother 
has recently died. Mrs. Celeste Carleton was a sweet and 
gracious matron, who wore her many years lightly, and 
was a gentlewoman to be loved and honored. 


With the death of ‘‘ Amber” (Mrs. Holden), of Chicago, 
long and affectionately known as the ‘‘ Queen of Bohe- 
mia,” has ended that delightful congerie of literary, artis- 
tic, journalistic, and theatrical notables and appreciators 
over which Amber had long ruled wisely and well. The 
organization was the direct outgrowth of the charmingly 
informal gatherings in her private house, and when these 
gtew too — to be comfortably contained in her drawing- 
room it was only natural that they should ‘‘spill over” 
into larger rooms and form a club, of which Amber was 
unanimously chosen Queen. Beyond her there was no 
court of appeal, and there was a loving deference to her 
judgment that spoke well for ruler and ruled. She was 
the leading spirit at the Tuesday evening assemblies; it 
was she who devised the informal programmes that show- 
ed the resources of the club as entertainers in music, reci- 
tations, and story-telling; and although the air might be 
thick with smoke from the men’s cigars and pipes, while 
the beer-glasses circulated quite as freely as did the coffee- 
cups, there was no coarseness or indelicacy about the fun, 
and the amusement was always of the most innocent na- 
ture. There has been an attempt to form a new club 
from the wreck of the old one, but the dear old Bohemia 
is gone forever. 


This year’s representatives of the New York City Chap- 
ter to the Continental Congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, to be held at the society's head- 
quarters in Washington during the week beginning Feb- 
ruary 17th, are Mrs. Donald McLean, ez-officio as Regent of 
the chapter, Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, Mrs. William Cum- 
mings Storey, Mrs. Clarence Postley, Mrs. Francis E. 
Johnson, Miss Emma G. Lathrop, Miss Jeanne C. Irwin- 
Martin, who will act as delegates. The alternates are 
Mrs. Jamés Fairman, Mrs. Join Stanton, Miss E. P. In- 

m, Mrs. J. H. Dominick, Mrs. Edna B. Allen, and 
rs. William Gerry Slade. Other New York “‘ Daugh- 
ters” who will attend the Congress are Mrs. Ellen Harden 
Walworth, Honorary Vice-President of the National So- 
ciety and one of its original founders, Mrs. G. Van Cort- 
Jandt Hamilton, National Vice-President, Miss Anna Max- 
well Jones, Vice-Regent of the Saratoga Chapter, and Miss 
Carolyn Halsted. 


A chapter of the Society of the Children of the Ameri- 
can Revolution is being formed in New York city, whose 
President is Mrs. William Cummings Storey, of Lawrence, 
Long Island, a charter member of the New York City 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
All children eligible for membership are cordially invited 
to join this new chapter. Children of both sexes, from 
birth to the age of eighteen for girls, and twenty-one for 
boys, may join, provided they descend in direct line from 
a — ancestor who helped to plant or to perpetuate 
this country in the Colonies or in the Revolutionary war, 
or in any other way. The objects of the children’s Revo- 
lutionary society are the acquisition of knowledge of Amer- 
ican history; to help to save the places made sacred by 
the American men and women who forwarded American 
independence; to find out and honor the lives of children 
and youth of the Colonies and the Revolution; to pro- 
mote the celebration of all patriotic anniversaries; to hold 
the American flag sacred; to love, uphold, and extend the 
institutions of American liberty and patriotism and the 
principles that made and saved this country. The fee for 
the first year is fifty cents, and twenty-five cents each suc- 
ceeding year. The officers of the new chapter intend to 
make meeti attractive to the young members, and 
to arrange the time of the reunions so that school duties 
shall not be interfered with. Application blanks will be 
sent and information given by oltsening Mrs. Storey. 
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THE ART OF VISITING. 


big ser is a fine art, and the gift of being well en 

tertained is quite as rare as that of entertaining well. 
To accept a favor is often much more difficult than to be- 
stow one. And to place one’s self under obligations to a 
friend, so that the friend does not feel that she is giving 
any more than she receives in return, is a delicate matter 
which is not easy of accomplishment. To adapt one’s 
self to the habits of the family of which one is temporarily 
n member requires qualities which, if not altogether natu 
ral, can be cultivated to a certain degree. To fit one’s self 


Cremises, Drawers, anD Niout-Gown. 
For patterns and description see No. IL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


into the every -day life of a 
friend so that one is not obtru 
sive is an unusual and desirable 
accomplishment. Men asarule 
dislike paying visits. They are 
always creatures of habit, and 
they are inclined to be thor- 
oughly independent members 
of society. They grow fond 
of the daily routine of their 
lives, and their habits become 
80 fixed and so much a part of 
themselves that it is with the 
greatest reluctance and difficul 
ty they can be persuaded to 
change them even for a short 
visit of a' week's duration. 
Accustomed, as most men 
are, to every license at home in 
this regard, it is hard, and, in 


fact, almost impossible, for Jacket, Fie. 2 
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them to adopt entirely 
pew ways, as they must 
invariably do when vis- 
iting. ‘To bea welcome 
guest, one must be more 
or less unselfish. Above 
ull things, one must con- 
form to the rules of the 
house in regard to the 
matter of hours for 
meals; and promptness, 
too, is most desirable. 
In many families the 
breakfast hour is fixed, 
and the obdurate head 
of the family requires 
all those members of his 
household over whom 
he has any control to be 
present at this meal. 
rhe time set may be 
much earlier than that 
to which one is accus- 
tomed at home, but one 
is bound to respect the 
wishes of the master of 
the house in this matter, 
and to appear at least 
with a smiling face at 
the breakfast table. This may no 
doubt require supreme effort on 
the visitor's part, but this defer- 
ence to her host’s wishes is one of 
the penalties she must pay for 
accepting hospitality. It is, how- 
ever, equally annoying to have a 
guest appear too early for break- 
fast, to find her waiting patiently 
for you to appear when you come 
down at eight o'clock, and to be 
told that she has been up for an 
hour. If one is in the habit of 
waking very early, one should 
stay in one’s chamber in a strange 
house until summoned to breakfast. The maids are un- 
doubtedly busy dusting the rooms downstairs, the fire 
very likely is not lighted, and it is not only dreary for the 
guest but most annoying to the hostess to feel that the 
stranger under her roof is subjected to this unnecessary 
discomfort. Fortunately, in many houses breakfast is no 
longer considered a formal function. Coffee and eggs can 
be served at any hour, and the guest may signify the time 
at which she rises by simply ringing the bell in her room, 
and breakfast can then easily be prepared while she is 
making her toilet, and can be served to heron a tray in her 
own apartment, or in the diuing-room,as she may prefer. 


The guest should of 
course consult the host- 
ess as to the customs of 
the household in this 
matter, and then con- 
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form to them. Many busy women in New York prefer 
decidedly to have their guests breakfast in their own 
rooms and to entertain themselves in the morning, as 
those particular hours are very often those which are de- 
voted to writing notes, and to attending to housekeeping 
matters, and in which interruptions are most disas- 
trous and provoking. Letters can be written, shop- 
ping done, and a thousand and one things accom- 
plished, so that by luncheon one has the business of 
the day pretty well finished, and that meal may be 
apres with a clear conscience and a good appetite. 

n England “tea” is always served in the bed- 
rooms the first thing in the morning, and that bever- 
age is partaken of before “ milady” begins her toilet. 

In making engagements it is proper to ask one’s 
hostess if she has any appointment for that special 
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day and hour, so that one may not interfere with her 
meng and if by any chance one is not going.to~be at 
nome to luncheon or dinner, one should, of course, in- 
form one’s hostess, so that she will not wait, and no con- 
fusion occur. Above all things, do not treat your enter- 
tainer’s house as if it were a hotel, where you can come 
and go as you please, and where you demand all the 
service which you pay for elsewhere. Endeavor to dis- 
cover what the daily life of the hostess is, and, so far as 
you are able, do not interfere in any way with the usual 
performance of her duties. Do not act as if you expected 
to be entertained every moment; take a book and read, 
or occupy yourself with a piece of fancy-work when you 
see that your friend is busy and you have an idle moment 
on your own hands, There is nothing so tiresome as a 
guest who sits about all day and expects to have things 
done for her, a helpless person who exhausts all the re- 
sources as well as all the strength of her entertainer. 

If one is visiting in a city, one can always go out alone 
and find much amusement; if in the country, one can 
certainly find health and profit in wandering about out-of- 
doors. A good rule is to absent one’s self at least for an 
hour or so each day, so that the hostess may be entirel 
free to do what she pleases, and the result is that one is 
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welcomed when one re- 
appears. Another thing 
which is inexcusable in 
a guest and extremely 
aggravating to a tidy 
housekeeper is careless- 
ness in small matters, 
such as leaving gloves 
on a drawing-room ta- 
ble, veils on a chair, 
handkerchiefs on a 
desk, etc., etc. Just be- 
cause you are away 
from home, do not feel 
that you can be disor- 
derly; try, in fact, to be 
more particular than 
you would be at home, 
and keep your own 
personal belongings in 
their proper places. In 
modest households, 
where there are only 
few domestics, it is not 
always convenient to 
have a maid delegated 
to wait on one person 
continually. Try and 
make as few demands 
upon the time and at- 
tention of your friend’s 
servants as possible. 
The matter of ‘‘ fee- 
ing” in a private house 
is open to discussion ; 
certainly one feels more 
comfortable if one is al- 
lowed to make some lit- 
tle practical acknow- 
ledgment of favors re- 
ceived, and such, except 
by special reque8t, is 
the custom generally 
observed. Suit your 
goings and your com- 
ings to your hostess’s 
pleasure. While you 
are under her roof you 
are bound to respect 
her wishes. If she is 
giving an_ entertain- 
ment, a tea, or dinner, 
offer at least to assist 
her if you think there 
is anything you can do 
for her. And if you 
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Youne Lapy’s Spring ULster. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Gown witn VELVET Yoke. 
For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-shect Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Ficurep Tarreta Gown —([See Fig. 3.) 


For pattern and description see No. LX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Youne Lapy’s Sprine JACKET. 
For pattern and description see No. L on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Youne Grrau’s Serine Gown. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


send her a few flowers 
you may be sure she 
will be grateful for your 
thoughtfulness, Try 
and, make your arrival 
and departure from 
your friend’s house as 
easy as possible for her 
Buy your railway tick 
ets, and order the ex 
pressman to call for 
your luggage, unless it 
is all done for you 
without your know 
ledge. In fact, in ac 
cepting hospitality, one 
must try to adapt one’s 
self wholly and com 
pletely to one’s unfa 
miliar surroundings, 
And in so doiag one be- 
comes that rarest of all 
things, a good visitor. 


FAULT-FINDING. 


| SINGLE pithy quo- 
JA tation which many 
of us would do well to 
print in gilt letters and 
tack in the most con- 
spicuous part of our 
very own apartment is, 
‘“‘Strive to learn the 
hard lesson of admiring 
rather than criticising.” 
To find fault seems so 
much easier than to 
praise. The husband 
grumbles at the luke- 
warm, muddy coffee on 
Monday morning, but 
forgets to praise the ex 
cellence of the clear, 
strong, smoking - hot 
beverage on the six oth 
er days in the week. 
The mistress tells the 
maid of the undusted 
chair, but does not no- 
tice the shining glass 
and silver. The school- 
teacher condemns the 
biotted copy, and pass- 
es by without mention 








the correct example in arithmetic. The mo- 
ther, at her work, calls impatiently to ber 
boys when a door is slammed and bids them 
he quiet,” never giving a thought to the 
silence that has reigned in the house for the 
past hour, during which time quiet plays 
have been the rule in the nursery, so that 
dear mamma” will not be disturbed. After 
the harsh word has been uttered it is too late 
to make it as if it had not been. Salve ma 
othe a wound, but it does not banish all 
pain and smooth away the scar. While to 
repress the indignant sentence of disapprov- 
al may cause an actual struggle with inclina- 
tion and temper, this struggle does not leave 
behind it the poignant pain that does the 
memory of our hasty criticism and our tardy 
praise 
1 GOQUETTE 
AM never in doubt of her goodness, 
I am always afraid of her mood, 
1 am never quite sure of her temper, 
For wilfulness runs in her blood 
She is sweet with the sweetness of spring 
time 
A tear and a smile in an hour 
Yet I ask not release from her slightest 
caprice, 
My love with the face of a flower 


My love with the grace of the lily 
That sways on its slender fair stem 

My love with the bloom of the rose-bud, 
White pearl in my life’s diadem! 

You may call her coquette if it please you, 
Enchanting, if shy or if bold, 

Is my darling, my winsome wee lassie, 
Whose birthdays are three, when all told, 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been osed for over fifty years by millions of 
mo thers for their children while teething, with perfect 
enecese, It seothes the child, softens the yuma, allays 


all pain, cures wind colic, and ie the beet remedy for 
diarrhan, Sold by draggiste in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle,—[{ Adv.) 


STARVED TO DEATH 
in midet of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of it, 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is un- 
doubtedly the safest and best infant food. Infant 
Health \s a valnable pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address to N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N. Y.—({Adv.] 


Aut that we can say as to the merits of Dobbine’s 


Elect: ic Soap pales into nothingness before the story 
it will tell you itself, of ite own perfect quality, if you 
will give it one trial. Don't take imitation. There 


are lote of them [Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Unanimous 


Choice 


The New York nan Jour- 
nal recently offered eading 
makes of bicycles as _ in a 
guessing contest,giving the win- 
ners free choice of any one of 


the ten machines. Theresult was 
ALL of the ten winners selected | 


Columbia 
Bicycles 





bicycle other than the Columbia 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
Unequalled, Unapproached. 


Beautiful Art Ca’ ie of Columbia and Hart- 
ford is free ‘ou call any Colum- 
bia agent; by mail us two 2-cent 
stamps. 
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A Good is one of the best books 
Almanac to have in the house 
for reference. 
The 
Sunlight Almanac 
for 1996 
contains 480 bouad 
in crimson | rette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 
Given Free to users of Sunlight Soap 


How to obtain Commencing Nov., 
them» 1895, and until all are 
given out, pactenas 


of Sunlight “7G 
receive one 
from their grocer. 


Contents. 
Home’ Man- 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hadson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 


AComplete Almanac,Tables, © 





For improved and 
Economic Cookery 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 


Extract of Beef 


For Delicious, 
Refreshing Beef Tea 








Don’t put up with smoking 
or smelly lamps or breaking 
chimneys. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys”; and make your 
dealer get the right shape 
and size and glass. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 








DP 


Stor! terling 
Ricyeles 


NO REPAIRS 


—are 
“Built Like a Watch” 
and run as easy 
Ride an Olive Green Sterling in 96 
Our New Catalog is a beauty! 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
274-276-278 WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Senoverting, Daly & Gales, 302 B’ wa New York 
Pacific Coast Branch, 814 Post St , Sam Francisco 
























Be a who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is y= grade, and 


is REW claimed to be. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest 


ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


of ail High Grades. 


of a new Waveriey Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen 96 a 
A —- 1896, payable sory pom to us of satisfactory proof of the facts and the 


tence of the thief 


is reward is open to every one excepting 


i h 1, butte vo one ble to than one person in an. 
ART CATALOGUE FRER BY MAIL. ‘INDIANA BICYCLE CO., LxptaNaPotis, Iv. 


ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. 


owner of the 





RREFPRIARELIABLEGCEERC:- 


DREER'SsaeShnps 


=a ‘ship for Dreee's Garden 
=p 7 Breer Cee 

=e ing New 

ii 


ane. ag 
MMMM MTT TTT 


plates 
714 Chestnut St., Phila., 


UT 














If you want a sure relief 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one 


for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Porous 
Plaster 


of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 











Vou. XXIX., No. 2, 


There is only one Sun 


and there is only one perfect 
binding—the 





It is the kind that ‘‘ wears as 
long as the skirt,” and has won its 
great success by its superiority. 

Look for S. H. & M. on the label and 
take no other 
If your dealer will not supply you 

we 


Send for samples, snowing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York 
City. 





The pleasure and safety of 
BICYCLE RIDING 


..Great G. & J. Tire.. 


“The most Reliable Tire on Earth” 
has pony much to the reputation of that 
most popular of all wheels, the 


Bambler Picyele 


Any Bicycle Dealer will supply CG. & J. 
Tires on any wheel, if you insist. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Bostom. Washington. New York. 

Brooklyn, Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 
REMINGTO CYCLES are a standard 
of excellence. Free Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 
BREAKFAST-— SUPPER. 


Errs Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 








but plant Fe: 
nown and sol 








HEADACHE CURED FREE? 


Arlitine Headache Powders. 
From a German Prescription. A remarkably quick 
cure. Warran Harm . Sample free on re- 


THE ARLITINE CO., Norwalk, Conn. 


New-Style Shell Combs 


for 1896. Order direct from the maker at manufact- 
urers’ prices. Repairing of all kinds done. 


INDIVIDUAL DESIGNS TO ORDER. 
Providence Shell Works, Providence, RK. I. 











ert ‘ee. 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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Frervary 15, 1896. 


Absorbs Like a 
Sponge. 


Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 


Amolin Powder 


(A new coal-tar product.) 
Th 0) ] odorless, healthful, harmless, 
¢ I y and positive deodorant for 

Dress Shields, etc. 
A New soothing, healing antiseptic 
R med for scalding, chafing, and all 
eme y skin irritations of Infants or 
Adults. 


Infinitely Superior to Taicum maypycen 

















Shields and powder at al] notion counters 


l druggists 
— 4, by ay ywder. Sample box gp gee my 
ed 


pa : of Shields 


NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 


Vad 


166 Greene St., N.Y. 


PAP LDAL LLL II LI I I I DD OG 





a > ‘he fey in ——_ 


N UBIAN 


Fast Black 


Cotton Dress Linings 
WILL NOT CROCK. 


Ladies and dressmakers everywhere have proved 
their high character. Positively unchangeable. Not 
affected by perspiration. Made in several qualities for 
the finest Gowns and inexpensive Dresses. 


At All Dry Goods Stores. 
Look for this on every yard of the Selvage. 


Ssetweeeea 
Seeececccccccccseccscseses 


No 


you haven’t seen 





it if you say it’s 
like any other. 
The CUPID 
Hair Pin 
slips out. 
It’s in the TWIST. 





never 


Richardson & 
DeLong Bros., 
makers of the 
famous DeLong 
Hook and Eye, 














in Cookery 


READY TO SERVE 





| ll CHARLES E, PERVEaR, Agent. 
| 
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Stern BroS 


are now displaying 
an exceptionally 
choice collection 
of 


Exclusive Styles 
Ladies’ 


Shirt Waists 


Of Embroidered and 
Silk Striped Linens» 


Imported Striped and * 


Dresden Efiect 
Dimities, 

Silk Ginghams, 
Madras, Panama, 
Percales and Lawns 


At Very 
Attractive Prices. 


West 23d St. 


A MOST USEFUL INVENTION. 


Harper's Swiftsure Needle 





You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with | 


Thos. Harper's Needles than any other. 


Sample paper, free by post, 5 cents. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO. | 


Depot: 63 Leonard Street, New York. 


Try them | 
and be convinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores. 


enol 
| par: K G; 


| Ladies’ 
Furnishings. 
SPRING IMPORTATION 
French Underwear. 


Ladies’ Silk Skirts, 
Ladies’ Silk Waists, 
BRIDAL OUTFITS. 


Children’s Wash Dresses. 
Children’s School Dresses. 


Proadevasy K 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


WANTE 


Best sellers on 
WESTERN "CORSET "O0., 


A Request. 


ay GE aA « “c ORSET. 
‘st. ieuls, Me. 





when. answering 
| ments contained therein. 


LA ey AG ENTS 
of the 








Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware 


that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H&C° 
“Ral now 


On White China. 





goviland, 


Limoges * $Qo 





On Decorated China 





of every kind by ad- 
dressing 


WHy NOT HAVE Your Interlining 4 merican Hair Cloth Co. 


THE 





PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


The 
Vantine Scarf 


is an ideal lady’s wrap—light, 
dainty, durable. 

Made of the finest Japanese 
silk, 1% yards square, it weighs 


less than half an ounce. In 15 
exquisite colorings. 
white, black, yellow, 
light blue, turquoise, cream, 
rose pink, salmon, nile green, 
orange, old rose, violet, 
heliotrope, cardinal, navy blue 


You can wash it and itis still 


| the beautiful Vantine Scarf. 


Ce By mail, postpaid, for $1.2g. Send 
A Vantine’s Tea- book, free. A. A. 
\ NTINE & CO., 877 and 379 Broad- 


ben New York. 





DcRNIER MODELE LE LA MAISON 





Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 
advertise- 





» Hair Cloth 2") 


Comes in many weights and shades 
and you will receive samples 
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| | 


LETTES 
g2ar's Yiolets ) ov 


CZAR 


CONCENTRATED 
PERFUMES 





L. i sa 44. place de la Madeleine. PARIS } 
ES SR SS, EE ES 





PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. 





PAR ET FLO 0 RS “= THIOK OR THIN. OF FINEST WOODS. 
LL old Acre hee new floors. 
THE INTERIOR "HARDWOOD co, 











THESE CELEBRATED LEOTY 


CoRSETS 


Are the very latest fashion perfectly modelled, 
‘ hygirnic, and of the most unique design. They can 
be obtained DIRECT FROM PARIS. 
7 Ladies are requested to write or to call upon 
* Madame LEOTY, . Pies de la Madeleine, 


occcccssocccs 


‘The New Manhattan 
‘Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk and 











” Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 















The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, — 
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; 
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ll 


Fo BR GF i Ber Hg TAPAS IESE 








Aa Weadiintion ter the Gelentific Tesatment of 


Cancer 








SS 


L. 206 W. 120th St., N.Y, 





| PRIESTLEY’S ” An idealized 
Black Henrietta 
Silk-Warp wi , realized. 
The onevie = the What more can 
stamped on the selvedge. pradeMer* be said? 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 


We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable 





eal References, ives. 
& SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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“What 
“One dollar 
“When we women get the ballot we shall mark it down to ninety-nine 
cents.” 


seu FKTi age 


ree — = 


Sayta Cravs—* HOW 


CUPID'S PLAN. 
Feurnvany 14, 1896 
* Goov-wonnine, Cupid,” said IT to Dan 
As along the street he shivering rap; 
*Pray what's your quest 
That you cannot rest? 
Sit down with me 
To a cup of tea 
Warm your frozen toes, 
And your frost-bit neon 
**l cannot wait,” aaid the little man; 
“I'm a busy boy to-day,” eald Dan 
“I cannot eat and I cannot sleey 
For this is the gladsome year of Leap 
Aud all the girla— 
Heaven bless their curls! 
Are after me; 
For don’t you see 
"Tis the last Leap-Year of the Century? 
And what is more, 
There'll not be another till nineteen-four 
Eight years elapse 
Before they'll get a chance at the chaps 
They're sending me here, 
They're sending me there, 
With messages queer 
And locks of bair, 
Till foally—I'll confide to you— 
I found I really could never get throngh 
While working alone 
Without the use of the telephone 
And that is why 
I'm scurrying by, 
I've a thousand men on each of ten lines 
Awaiting their Phyllis’s valentines. 
Aud I've made one rhyme as good as gold 
‘That "!) do for the lot in manifold 
And thie is the rhyme: ‘My lover true, 
I love, I love, I love but you.’ 
And they'll all get that, and they'll each opine 
lie’s the only one on the telephone live,” 








A STRANGE ATTACHMENT. 


When Cupid shot an arrow straight into the marrow 


of ¢ 


hariie’® little heart, so soft and tender, 


He became attached at once—ob, the silly little dunce !— 
ro a boumble-jumble-tree, so tall and slender. 


BARGAIN PRICES. 


amount of the poll-tax, John 7” asked Mra Cawker. 
replied Mr. Cawker 


——_~>—_ 





“This new light they have discovered that enables one to take a pho- 
tograph of a man’s bones without skinning him will be a terribie factor 
in the ware of the futore.” eald Wilkins. “ Take a bearer of a message, 
for instance; he is captured, and, after the old-fashioned methods, swal- 
lows the paper; oat comes the phot er, takes his internal picture, 
reproduces the swallowed message, and ‘s all the poor messepger’s 
devetion gone for nothing.” 





SOON FORGOT!” 


HIS SWEETHEART. 


‘* How many valentines did you send, Tommy 7” 
‘Fifteen 
Usore Bou. “ You have quite a number of sweethearts. Tell me who 
they are.” 
ain. “Oh, I sent them all to Mike, our hired man.” 
extdeendjpmma 


Jenkins. “* How did you fare St. Valentines day? Have good luck ?” 

Cuorry. “No; deuced bad. I sent a valentine to Miss Roseleaf, telling 
her I loved hh r, and she sent it back to me.” 

Jenxine. “ Cheer up, old fellow ; she probably meant you to understand 
that she returned your love.” 





—— 
Mamma, “Tommy, I" ‘m ashamed of you. What makes you act so rude 
to your une le Robert ? 
Tommy. “ Well, mamma, every time he comes here he says, ‘ Hallo, 
Tommy, how big you are! you've grown a foot since 1 saw you last,’ and 
it makes me feel like a centipede.” 


—_>——_—_ 


She was very mad, 
Hurt in her mind, 

When her valentine 
Was the comic kind: 


But madder still 
When the postman's call 
Brought to her no ? 
Valentine at all. 
> 

**Say, Bill, what is this Monroe docterin’ they're talkin’ so mach 
abaout 7” 

“T dan'no’, Sile, an’ I don’t care. Gimmie caster-ile an’ squills an’ 
mustid plarsters, an’ I kin git along "thout botherin’ with them new- 
fangied docteriu’ notions,” 

———— 


“ How did you like Bernhardt ?” 
“ Tremendonsly.’ 
“Do you anderstand French 7” 
“Not very well, but I can take it in more easily than Irving’s English.” 


—_— 


Mamua. “ Bobby, stop jamping. You'll drive me distracted. What's 
the matter with you lately, anyway ?” 

Bouny (bubbling over with spirits). ‘Oh, Idon’t know, mamma. I dess 
‘cus it's leap-year.” 

“That's great business,” observed Wiggins, as he read the Sunday pa- 
per. “They've invented a trick chair that takes the man who sits in it 
and gives bim a whack in the neck, then the arms fold around him and 
—_ him until his ribs creak, after which it throws him in a heap on 
the floor.” 

**Good thing indeed!” cried Perkins, enthusiastically. “Isn't it a pity 
they don’t introduce those chairs into the United States Senate? 


——— 


“Tl bet ten centa,” said Willie Dawson, as he packed a snowball 
tightly, * that this man coming down the street is bald.” 

“Take you,” said Johnny 
Tompkins, and they fired. The 
man's hat went off and disclosed 
a thick head of hair. 

“Give me the dime,” said 
Johnuy. 

“ No, sir,” replied Willie. “ He 
is bald. Snow-balled.” 


a 


“You'll plaze lave p um- 
breller or cane at the dure, sor,” 
suid the new Irish attendant at 
the victure-gallery. 

ery proper regulation,” said 
the visitor; “buat it happens I 
have neither.” 

“Then go and get one. No 
one is allowed to enter unless he 
Javes his umbreller or cane at the 
dure. You may read the carrd 
yourself, sor.” 


———_—_ 


Hieuwarman, “Your money 
our life!” 
waveiten. “Oh, be ensy, old 
fellow. I’ve only got a handred 
dollars with me, and I need the 
ready money in the worst way. 
Won't you take—a—ah—a 
check 7” . 

“This trick donkey, ladies.and 
gentlemen, can smoke cigarettes, 
drink beer, read the newspapers, 
and, in fact, has all the aceom- 
plishments of a modern dude.” 

“What a perfect ass he must 
be!” eald Hicks. 


eee 


“ What is the use of the sha 
jointed, spearlike spike in the 
top of the German soldiers’ hel- 
met, anyhow ?” 

“What? Don’t know: that? 
It’s for use in an assault, when 
there's no time to load their guns 
and have no bayonets. They just 
put their heads down and butt.” 





“ Dr. Jarley is pay wrapped 
up in his professio: 

“T should say he was, Why, 
they do say that when he om 
posed adge Willoughby he 
never squ her hand once, 
bat kept his thumb on her pulse 
all the time.” 





“1 bear you spent Sunday up 
at’ Watkine’s. 
“Yea.” 





o - he any bat i 
“He says so; but it's my 
vate opinion it's anaguibiee 





EXASPERATING. 


Maun. “I hear Mary Antique had a proposal St. Valentine's da 

Erue.. “ Yes; the only trouble was that it was sent as a Tilntine, 
anonymously.” 
She is the moet prosaic soul 

That ever came my way. 
I sent a lovely valentine 

To her the other day. 


Two hearts upon an arrow ’paled 
I'd drawn, and pretty Bet 
Said ‘twas a splendid picture of 
Chicken livers en brochette. 
“Oi sany, Moike.” at ee 
“ Yis 
oe Phot’ # dthis worrud ? C-0-n—con—v-¢-1—ver—8 a—sa—t-i-o-n—shun 
—coygversaashun. Phot’s conversation ? 
* Oi don’t Vink oi'm shure, Dinnis, but of tink dthot’s dude fer gab.” 


> 

“Say, Jack Perkins has asked me to lend him ten dollars,” 
“Well,doit. Asa an — yg favor to me let him have it,” 

* Personal favor to you? 

“Yes. If you don't let him have it, he'll come to me for it.” 


“Hallo, Brimley! How's Harlem?” 

“All right. I'm going to leave it in a few days for the South. Going 
y water.” 

“Really? Where are ou go ing ?” 

“To Brooklyn, by the Ferry.” 





SOME VALENTINE TKOPHIES. 


Ah, Cupid's been about this day— 
It fairly makes one shiver— 

And hearts of maids and hearts of lads 
Are in one mighty quiver. 


OVERHEARD IN LONDON. 


“ Harrah!” cried Lord Bunkerton. “I have a scheme!” 

**What’s the scheme ?” asked the Marquis of Huckle sherry. 

“To win the America’s cup,” said Bunkerton. *‘ Both the Defender 
and the Valkyrie are for sale. Let Dunraven buy the Defender anid 
Iselin the Valkyrie, have another contest, and Dunraven w us” 




















RASTUSS VALENTINE. 

















SUPPLEMENT 


LETTER+WRITING. 


ETTER-WRITING as a fine art is con- 
sjdered a thing of the past. Certainly | 
suth letter-writing as oir grandmothers ac- 
complished belongs to by-gone times. We 
are now too busy, too much driven with the 


hundred and one éwties and recreations that | 


claim us in these fast times, to indite epistles 
in which we deal at length with matters 
moral, ethical, and sentimental, 
the art of good letter-writing is a wing of 
the past we may indignantly ey Have we 
not all friends whose letters ‘‘do good like 
a medicine”? How often we say of a loved 
one, “his letters are the vext best thing to a 
face-to-face talk; they are just like him- 
self.” We have learned in this rushing life 
that he who can in the brief space of a letter 
amuse, delight, and interest us, tell us char- 
acteristic bits of his daily life and work, im- 


But that | 





part the item of news that makes us catch | 


our breath with astonishment, and add the 
sentence of affection that brings the quick 
tears of happiness to our eyes—he, I say, is 
no mean letter-writer. And i if brevity is the 
soul of wit, does not such a letter show more 
real cleverness than did the long and ram- 
bling com positions of a century ago? 
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The kitchen may be made a pride, 

And appetize those friends who view it; 
Good rules of order, well applied, 

And use of Ivory Soap will do it. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., umn. § 


Established Dorchester, tess. 17 170. 


Breakfast Cocoa 








Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


( 
( 
er bears their Trade Mark 
( 


“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. ? 





. 
& World's Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. 


JMPERIAL 


Thousands ° t Strongest! 
Healthiest Children are 
KNOWN «(Cranum-Babics,” 
‘Living Testimonials to 
‘the Value of this FOOD; 


# Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE! : 
John Carle & Sons, New Y. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Hot Weather Cookery. 
MEAT JELLY made with 


Extract 


t« BEEF. 


ackage gelatine, 1 pint cold water, soak for one hour, add 1 tea 
ful oak, 4 teaspoonful Tabasco Sauce, the juice of 3 lemons, 1 ae pom ul of 
sugar, 1 qt. boiling water in which has been dissolved 1 teaspoonful of Armour’s 


Extract of Beef. 
cold. 


t stand in cold place until formed into a jelly. 
Armour & Compary, Chicago. 


Serve ice 








MARIANI WINE — THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


TELEGRAM FROM RUSSIA: 


** Send to Anitchkoff Palace, St. Petersburg, immediately, one dozen Vin | 
| Mariani, for Her Imperial Majesty, Empress of Russia.”’ 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 


Panis; 41 Ba. ~~ 1 


62 W. 5th ST., NEW YorK, Indorsements and 


Lonpow: 989 Oxford 


Ordered by the Court Physicians. 


Autographs of 


75 PORTRAITS, 
Celebrities. 












w SYLVA . 


A sublime combination of 
exquisite perfumes unlike 


J. G. MOUSON & CO,:: 


d ee 


anything else ever made. 


The Name of the Makers is a Guarantee of High Quality. 
33: Paris:::::: 


N. Y, Cs 18-2 Wenge Flas, 





iarCiael: 
| BREWING. WAS 
| DEVELOPED BY 


Now is the time to take 





A true and perfect extract 
of the sweetest and rarest 
violets, 2 ot ot ot t ot ot ot ot 





: London :::: 3: Frankfort. 
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esseeee Milwaukee 

Famous, Pabst....... 
has made it so. 

‘The sales of 

“ Pabst - Milwaukee ” 

exceed by 40 % the total 
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diticura 


THE CREAT 


_ SKIN CURE 


Works wonders in curing 
| torturing disfiguring dis- 
eases of the skin scalp and 
blood and especially baby 
humours. 


Seld throughout S the world. and copecieliy ty Ds 

ean chemists in all the continental ug pat depot 
. Newsery & yi4 "Kine Edward-et 

1@ & Cuse. ‘Conr., Bole Pripe, Boston, U. eee 








| TABLACHE FACE POWDER 


THE— 


Queen of Toilet Powders. 






The Purest and 
most Perfect Face 
Powder that 





science and skill 
can produce, It 
. * : : 
: is Invisible. It 
 Y A) makes the Skin 
Soft and Beautiful. Removes all Gloss, 
Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, Blotches, &c. 
50 CENTS. 


Of all druggists, or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 


34 WEST ST., BOSTON. 

















lASymbols 


of Purity; 


Containing a large percentage of 
purest glycerine—undeniably the most > 
¢ healthful and healing ingredient of a» 
1 ENo. 4 toilet soap. The trade- mark p 


wevVvVvVTYEeYYS ARE 





** No, 4711’ on each tablet. 4 


‘ MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y., U.S. Agents. : 





Nirvana 
Perfumes 


‘Fragrance 
from the Orient"’ 


Twelve Exquisite Odors 





For over fifty years the 
most popular perfume in 
Europe. 

Wm. Rieger 
(PERF MER) 
FPRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN 
GERMANY 


Marshall Field & Co. 


Sole American Agents 


icago. 


The Secret of 


Woman’s Charm 
Wright’s Myrrh Tooth Soap 


In dainty china boxes, at agec., and 
tin boxes for travellers. No soapy 


Wright's Myrrh Tooth Powder 
10c. ges flavor ; 
arge sizes, 25 ree 
gieates 7 of both on application 
Prevent decay, remove tartar, heal 
sore gums, preserve the cuamel, 
give charmingly{white teeth. Take 

no substitutes. All druggists. 

WrGcut & Co., Chemists, 

Detra.t, Mich, 


Béecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 beset 








extra 


pation 10° and 25%. 
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